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REPRESENTATION 


THE Catholic is aware of his solidarity with all men, aware 
too that in the sacrifice of Christ the whole of human history 
presses upon our present immolation and oblation for the 
achievement of Christ’s kingdom. It is certain that in being 
dead to ourselves we may become channels of the Church’s 
redemptive action upon the body of mankind. We know first 
of all that what God now demands of us is not that which 
we possess but that for which Christ died. Nothing can be 
restored to Christ that does not belong to Him already. Our 
vision of the boundaries of the Church’s redemptive action 
has extended beyond the saving of our isolated souls to 
include all existence. And the boundaries of our own action 
are also extended. We do not have to prove before God the 
precise relation of our action to its effects, but our action, 
however partial and limited, is a participation and formula- 
tion of mankind’s supplication to the mercy and the victory 
of Christ. 

If we are that grain of wheat which, falling to the ground, 
has not flinched to die, our fruit is corn where men are 
hungriest and where the poor and the stranger come to glean. 
To bring the simile into terms of living, this losing of our life 
that we may gain it is a twofold supplication and identifica- 
tion. Firstly it is that death to self which through the agony 
and crucifixion is the identification of ourselves in Christ, 
and the supplication of God for a no less universal intention 
than that for which Christ died. So much is true of ourselves 
in so far as there is supernatural life in us. But secondly it 
is an identification of ourselves, through breaking down the 
limits of the ego imposed by our encrusted individualism, 
with all mankind as needing Christ and as hungry for Him. 
And this is a supplication through all men of the mercy of 
Jesus Christ our Lord. A twofold action, and obviously you 
can’t have one without the other: supplication for all men 
through Christ, and supplication of Christ through all men. 

Man was not made to be alone, and we needed our neigh- 
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bour not as someone to receive our spiritual largesse but as 
someone without whom we could hardly hope to return our 
soul to God. It is true that each may say, Christ died on the 
cross for me, but none may say, Christ died for me alone. 
We are members of each other. Hence the paradox of charity 
which needs nothing from the creature yet needs everything 
from the creature, and the tension of the Christian life in 
which the more is given the more remains to give, the more 
is possessed the more is needed and with the deeper yearn- 
ings, and the man who has received no less than the Body of 
God at the rails of the altar may need to receive his own soul 
from the unemployed man at the first street corner. For it is 
the Body of God that Christ has given us and not, so to say, 
a packet of spiritual candy. 

It seems that our yearning, in so far as we are not wholly 
closed up from the movement of the Holy Spirit, is pro- 
portioned to the need of men for Christ, and that where the 
need is greatest there is the more intimate identity with our 
supplication. It is because of the infinite needs of one sinner 
that ninety-nine just may be saved from the suffocation of 
their own virtue. 


It would be incredibly smug to say that the Christian 
knows what others need. He knows practically nothing. 
If we know by faith what others must come to know, per- 
haps we know nothing even of what we need ourselves save 
that His name is Jesus Christ. Perhaps we had better not 
assert too strongly that we desire what others need, for we 
understand our desires still less than our knowledge. But it 
is quite certain that we need what others need. There is our 
communication, that we should be hungry with the hungry 
and with their hunger, that so the Holy Ghost may be fer- 
mitted (it is an outrage to write the word) to communicate 
through us to God the supplication of Christ in the person of 
those who need Him. 


In a sense, a sense at once most exalted and most humble, 
the Catholic is the representative not so much of other men 
as of all men. In particular, as the phrase’ which has given 
a new charter of spiritual life to the world seems to imply, 
he is the representative of his immediate fellows to whom the 





1 ‘‘The immediate apostles of the working men must be themselves the 
working men’’ (Quadragesimo Anno). 
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common life of labour binds him. I do not mean the kind of 
representation which fills the seats of parliament. I mean 
some infinitesimal participation of what the Little Flower of 
Jesus meant when she said, ‘‘. . . the infinite treasures of 
His merits are mine, to Thee I offer them with joy, beseech- 
ing Thee to see me only as in the Face of Jesus and in His 
Heart burning with love.”’ 

For the rest he is a tongue in the throat of his fellows and 
a light in their eyes, on condition that he should learn to 
communicate in their body, to move in their throat, to form 
on their lips the words of the Word made flesh. 

BERNARD KELLY. 


ERRATUM .—In the March issue, p. 168, line 22, read: 
“Faith is belief . . .’’ instead of ‘‘Truth is belief . . .’’ 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN EUROPE 


BY his study of the contemporary relations between Church 
and State on the continent of Europe’ Dr. Adolf Keller has 
deserved well not only of his co-religionists but of all those 
who are vitally interested in the present phase of the peren- 
nial struggle between Christianity and the powers of this 
world. Naturally, his view of the solution of these problems 
does not coincide with the Catholic view, but it certainly 
shows a realization of the need for greater unity, on which 
Catholics insist, and his analysis of the actual situation and 
presentation of the facts are of the greatest value to those of 
our Faith who are endeavouring to understand the situation 
and contribute towards its improvement. It is therefore the 
object of the present article to make a rapid survey of the 
problem in the light mainly of Dr. Keller’s evidence and to 
give some indication of the probable outcome of contem- 
porary events in this sphere. 

The constitution of the Church is divine and remains fixed 
and permanent, that of the State is human and based on 
contingent needs which vary from age to age. It follows that 
the relation between Church and State will not change 
through any development of the former but only through the 
different attitude which the State takes up with regard to the 
Church’s claims. In the light of her long experience and 
aided by the guidance of the Holy Ghost, the Church will 
adopt different methods according to the changing needs of 
time and place in order to fulfil her age-old task of establish- 
ing the Kingdom of God on earth and to bring supernatural 
life to the members of States which fail to recognize a law 
higher than the natural and often even offend against the 
latter. 

It is very suitable therefore that Dr. Keller should com- 
mence his book with a long chapter on the nature of the 
modern European State. He insists on a fact which we have 
scarcely yet realized in England, namely that the modern 





1 Church and State on the European Continent, by Adolf Keller, D.D., 
LL.D. (Epworth Press, 1936; 6/-.) 
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State is the outcome of revolution and is even now uncertain 
of itself and insecure in the midst of a rapidly changing 
world. The same point was strikingly made nearly two years 
ago by Dr. Hugo F. Simon in his excellent book Revolution 
—Whither Bound? There we are reminded, ‘‘We have 
passed through about twenty-four great fundamental revolu- 
tions in the last eighteen years: two in Russia, two in 
Germany, two in Italy, four in Spain, two in Hungary, at 
least four in Austria, one in Poland, at least three in Greece, 
one in Turkey, one in Yugo-Slavia, one in Japan, and one 
completely peaceful and legal, but none the less fundamental, 
in the United States.’’* 

In times of revolution authority is strengthened. Those 
who wield it become much stricter in the exercise of their 
power, since concessions of liberty are much more liable to 
abuse during these times; and the people thernselves recog- 
nize that they can only be secure by the acceptance of a 
stricter supervision over their activities and by forming 
themselves into a unity behind a trusted leader. Liberty is 
readily sacrificed for the sake of the more fundamental and 
primitive human needs, the assurance of continued life by 
the State’s provision of food for the individual, and defence 
against internal and external enemies for the community. 
The nineteenth century democratic ideal is everywhere at a 
discount, openly rejected by the Fascist and Bolshevist 
States and rapidly disappearing even in those States where 
the old forms persist. Everywhere there is a movement 
towards closer unity between society and the State, a closer 
bond between the members of society with regard to one 
another and to the authoritarian government (the latter 
usually personified in the form of an individual dictator). 

The State which emerges is at once aggressively secular 
and yet, in a certain fashion, spiritual. It is this secular 
character which creates and embitters the conflict of the 
modern State with a Church which is never wholly of this 
world; but the spiritual forces which are manifested in it are 
the strongest ground of hope for a happy outcome of the 
conflict. 


2P. 2 (published by Farrar and Rinehart, New York, 1935). 
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Secularism is perhaps the only characteristic which the 
new State has taken over from despised Liberalism. The 
leaders have seen and appreciated the political and economic 
evils which were the result of Liberalism but they have not 
been elevated to an appreciation of the supernatural order; 
rationalism is rejected in politics but still determines the 
attitude of the dictators towards religion.’ The middle classes 
who created the Liberal State lost heavily in the war and 
look to the new administrations to provide their material 
welfare. They retain their old negative outlook on religion 
and are too concerned with their material needs to attend 
to supernatural claims. The masses, exploited and de- 
humanized by Liberal economy, look also to the new State 
for the satisfaction of their material needs and for the re- 
assurance of their natural rights. But not until they are 
restored to their proper human dignity can they begin to 
appreciate the dignity of the sonship of God. 


In the midst of revolution all classes are looking for poli- 
tical salvation and economic security from a State to which 
they readily concede an authority immeasurably greater 
than it has at any time exercised in the past. They look for 
the assurance of this world’s values, have no time for the 
higher needs of man, and the State which is established as a 
result of their demands remains both in its authority and in 
the members who compose it a purely secular reality. 


But the secular state is the effect of spiritual forces and by 
a mysterious and perhaps not wholly diabolical paradox has 
itself a certain spiritual aspect. ‘“The State itself has become 
a myth,”’ says Dr. Keller (p. 57). The indifferent, aloof and 
neutral Liberal State could not attract the spiritual in man; 
yet it could not wholly destroy it. It deprived him of the 
supernatural, turned him away from genuine religion, with 
the result that he had to find the satisfaction of his religious 





3 It is an interesting fact that the leading supporters of the Nazi party 
in Austria belong to the professional classes who were formerly the chief 
strength of Liberalism. There are certainly differences between the atti- 
tudes of a Mussolini, a Hitler and a Stalin, and the first-named seems to 
be closer than the others to a proper appreciation of religion; but even 
Mussolini is still inclined to make religion subordinate to politics—the 
Italian State is secular in spite of the fervour of its Catholic supporters. 
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and spiritual exigencies in the political sphere. This ulti- 
mately is the reason for the existence of the modern Totali- 
tarian State, Fascist, Bolshevist or Nazi. Whatever brutality, 
intrigue and fraud have been used to establish the new 
powers, they could not possibly have remained in existence 
if it had not been for the driving force of the spirituality of a 
people merged into a new unity, intent on the pursuit of a 
new hope. The strange self-accusations and seemingly reli- 
gious hysteria of the Moscow criminals of recent times mani- 
fest this new religion in what is perhaps its most perverted 
form. Healthier is the admiration for the Stakhanovite 
workers in Soviet Russia on account of their achievements 
for the Socialist State; and there is much that is positively 
admirable in the genuine popularity of Stalin, Mussolini or 
Hitler. This latter seems to indicate the rediscovery of per- 
sonality and the realization that individuality is only one 
aspect and that the least important of this supremely spiritual 
reality. 

This secular State which provides at once for the elemen- 
tary material and spiritual needs of man is in obvious and 
direct opposition to the Church, which claims control over 
every human action in so far as it has a moral aspect—sub 
specie peccati—and exclusive control over the higher actions 
of man. This claim is disputed by the modern State, disputed 
with a ferocity unparalleled in history. In the Middle Ages, 
the theory of the Church as the higher power with authority 
in temporal affairs sub specie peccati was readily conceded; 
conflict arose when in practice the State claimed that certain 
matters had no spiritual aspect and so were entirely under its 
control. To-day the State goes much further and claims a 
position of superiority which appears as a distorted reflection 
of that which was held by the medieval Church. The State 
is regarded as the superior society, with the higher end. The 
Church is expected to serve this end, to teach the doctrine of 
loyalty to the State and to the accepted political philosophy 
as a religious duty. The State will not interfere with the 
administration of the purely ecclesiastical and spiritual 
affairs, any more than the medieval Church interfered in the 
strictly political sphere. But just as the Church interfered 
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with the actions of the State’s subjects from the point of view 
of sin and claimed to decide whether there was a spiritual 
aspect in question, so the modern State claims to have power 
in Church affairs when politics are involved and to be itself 
the judge as to whether this is the case. There has been at 
work a process which reversed the medieval order: ‘‘The 
power of the State had continuously grown, and reached, 
during the World War, a summit and a kind of omni- 
potence which can be compared only with the supremacy of 
the Church in the thirteenth century. Once more the wheel 
of time had swung round.’” 

The above description is not of course completely accu- 
trate. The Soviet State does not consider the Church at all, 
because it does not recognize the existence of the spiritual or 
supernatural which is the Church’s proper sphere. On the 
other hand Italian Fascism does not attempt to assert a jus 
circa sacra, even though it sometimes seems to make the 
State superior to the Church. But National-Socialism takes 
up almost exactly the above-described attitude; that is the 
fundamental reason for the struggle in Germany—even more 
than the blood and race theories of the Nazis. ‘‘The ‘Chris- 
tian religion’ has . . . a very definite and recognized place 
in the ideology of National Socialism,’’ but its place is that 
of an auxiliary to the State. The Church is not content to be 
a mere auxiliary in the pursuit of an end inferior when not 
positively opposed to its own; the National Socialist State 
cannot, without abandoning its whole philosophy, submit to 
the Church’s supremacy even in matters of morality. Hence 
the conflict. 

Against these new and overweening claims, Catholic, 
Protestant and Orthodox Churches have courageously pro- 
tested, even to the point of martyrdom, and have been 
brought into a closer unity in face of a common enemy. 
Individually, only the Catholic Church is in a position to 
counter the organization of the State with a powerful organi- 
zation of its own and to enter into agreements as one moral 
personality with another. The complete subordination of the 





4 Keller, p. 33. 
5 Keller, p. 124; cf. p. 125. 
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Orthodox Church to the Russian State and its inner divisions 
rendered it helpless in face of the Bolshevist revolution. The 
spiritual power which remained within it bore fruit chiefly 
in martyrdoms, but the fierce opposition of the new State 
and its own lack of organization as an independent society 
made it impossible to come to any agreement. The Protestant 
Churches were of less importance in Russia, but in Germany 
they too were hampered by their long-standing association 
with the State and by their inner divisions; now they are 
organizing themselves in defence of their spiritual claims and 
endeavouring to create a more intense unity amongst them- 
selves and to appreciate the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
the supreme example of ecclesiastical unity. The Catholic 
Church herself protests, with all the greater effect in that she 
is an international force whose power is respected by other 
States, against the intrusions of the political leaders. But 
she too is sometimes reduced to martyrdom—or should one 
say glorified through the heroic deaths of her children? 


Martyrdom is one expression of the present-day relations 
between Church and State, and Dr. Keller rightly insists on 
the importance of this vicarious suffering for the benefit of 
weaker brethren in those States where the issue is not so 
acute. But the value of martyrdom, working by way of 
intercession more than example, is so much a matter of the 
spiritual order that it cannot properly be estimated in the 
present study. 


It has been pointed out that the relations between Church 
and State can be regulated by means of agreements between 
the two parties, viewed as moral personalities, and that these 
are most effectively drawn up between the Catholic Church 
with its elaborate legal system and the State. But even 
concordats are of little value in the eyes of a State for which 
“Law is what serves the community.’ This again is the 
position in Germany, where any legal agreement may be 
rejected which is viewed by the State as inconsistent with the 
present interests of the people. Granted that unity between 
the Churches is a valuable source of strength in the present 





6 Keller, p. 119. 
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troubles, it seems that little result can be expected from 
agreements established between such a unified Christianity 
on the one hand and the modern State on the other. 

Even less helpful are political parties. The modern State 
rejects the party-system and tends more and more to become 
the single-party organism or even to abandon any form of 
party organization. A Christian political party could, in the 
old State, work according to accepted methods for the 
defence of the Church as against the claims of the State; in 
the greater part of contemporary Europe all political parties 
other than the one in power are suppressed, and there is little 
likelihood of their revival. 

It is painfully clear to Catholics and it is rapidly becoming 
more obvious to others who claim to be Christians that reli- 
gious unity is fundamental, and this not through attempts to 
agree on a least common multiple of beliefs but through a 
return to the mind of Christ. In their relations with the 
modern State, Karl Barth has suggested, Christians should 
try to understand what Christ’s attitude would be and to 
act accordingly in unity. And Dr. Keller (p. 365) says that 
‘‘the task of the Ecumenical Movement is not to form clever 
diplomatic formulae for rendering possible a superficial 
union, but to seek, in common, the way which leads from 
our Churches and theologies and confessions of faith to 
Christ Himself.’’ That return, we know, can only be com- 
plete when it is by way of the Catholic Church, through the 
unity of the Visible Body to solidarity with the Head. 

The usual paths of conversion are open and many are 
taking them, but after conversion Christians have still to face 
the problem of the relations of the one Church with the 
modern State. How is the Catholic Church with her mem- 
bers to carry on her task of bringing men to Christ in the 
modern State, secularized as it is and estranged from all 
religion? 

It has already been pointed out that the new governments, 
however autocratic and dictatorial they may seem, are de- 
pendent on the will of the people, and the whole organism, 
government and people, presents a greater unity than could 
ever be seen in the Liberal State. It follows that the Church 
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can achieve the greatest results by identifying herself more 
with the masses of the people; in that way she will bring 
individuals to Christ and, gradually, de-secularize the State 
which is built up on the will of the people. She will be more 
capable of defending her claims against the State when the 
people who build it up are inspired by Christian principles 
and are loyal members of the Church. By identifying herself 
with the people, the Church will win converts and thus 
strengthen herself at the very moment when she is in the 
midst of the struggle. 

By the Church is meant of course all her members, but in 
the first place it is the priest who is called upon to perform 
this task. Not without justification have the clergy been 
regarded as identifying themselves with the interests of the 
rich and powerful and as indifferent or even hostile to the 
welfare of the poor. That was notoriously the situation in the 
older Russia, but it was also unfortunately true of many of 
the Catholic clergy in European countries. The martyrdom 
of the Spanish priests may be regarded as an atonement for 
past neglect, which goes a long way to explain even though 
it cannot justify the present hostility. In another Catholic 
country, the poor are so embittered that they refuse to accept 
alms distributed by the clergy. There have been exceptions 
indeed and there are to-day large numbers of priests doing 
heroic work in winning the poor back to God. There was 
long before the war a Sonnenschein giving his life to the 
abandoned and half-human poor of the Berlin slums, there 
is to-day in Vienna a priest doing similar work with an 
energy and zeal which astounds all who know him, and it 
would ill become us to judge adversely the work of the 
priests in our own industrial centres. But a much greater 
effort can and must be made if England or any other country 
is to be brought back to the love of Christ. Christ must 
appear among these people as the carpenter of Nazareth or 
as the crucified and tortured Criminal of Calvary to be 
recognized and to win their love. 

The priestly apostolate is only part of a great movement 
which demands the co-operation also of the laity. This lay- 
apostolate under the direction of the hierarchy is not a new 
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thing, but the genius of Pope Pius XI, enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost, has given to it an organization and a method 
suited to the needs of our own time. This is the meaning of 
Catholic Action and its task is precisely the spiritualization 
of the masses. 

Inevitably converts are gained by this movement and the 
unity of the Church made more obvious. Against the orga- 
nized and powerful State it presents a united and organized 
group rendering strict obedience to the commands of the 
hierarchy, limits the encroachments of the State and is able 
to make known the Church’s views and win support for 
them. But its principal work is hidden and its value cannot 
be estimated. 

By contact, by conversation, by whatever method is found 
appropriate by the apostle and approved by the Bishops, the 
grace of Christ is directed to the souls who need it. Touched 
by this grace souls are brought into the Catholic Church or 
back to their religious duties, are led to co-operate in the 
work of Catholic Action and—trained themselves by the 
educational institutions of the movement—are even able to 
enter into political life and direct the State in a manner more 
in accordance with the will of God and the rights of the 
Church. The great mass of the people, not quickly indeed 
but in God’s own time, begin to rise to the conception of 
spiritual realities and gradually to demand that the State of 
which they are members should respect in its actions the 
spiritual and supernatural claims of the Church. This pro- 
cess will not work out easily and it will never be completely 
successful since man inevitably fails from time to time and 
nowhere more signally than in the political sphere. But that 
is the way we must take to attain the final triumph of Christ’s 
Church over the secular State. 

The newest revolutions which have led to the establish- 
ment of the new State are the sign of a reawakened spiri- 
tuality in the masses of the people. They have recognized the 
spiritual in man’s nature, it cannot be long before they recog- 
nize his need of that religion which is connatural to him and 
for which his whole soul yearns. 

EDWARD QUINN. 
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CLAUDEL, DRAMATIST 
II. ‘‘The Town’’ 


AFTER Golden Head in 1889, The Town in 1890 written in 
France, and a second version written in China 1897. The 
Golden Head is the drama of a man alone with his own 
nothingness; The Town is that of the Commonwealth of 
Men. Not the entire population is brought on to the stage as 
a really sophisticated modern would attempt or would pre- 
tend, but four men and one woman come forward, and 
behind them is the murmur of the masses. 

Lambert de Besme is a political Boss. To him you turn 
when things come to a head, for he knows the magic formulae 
which quieten the crowd, and can give pleasant names to 
the behaviour of the herd. Yet he is not happy: after wasting 
his life in futile fuss he feels his soul awaking: stricken in 
years, he has not known the love of woman; this way, his 
world will fall to dust, he will seek shelter with the dead, will 
hug the dust before he is one with it; nay, the champion of 
the settled order will voice the vengeance of the oppressed. 

He is just the average man uplifted by the chances of the 
game to a commanding position, but he has to go on thinking 
and acting like all or any of the nameless crowd. So in the 
play he stands authentically for the mob. 

Isidore de Besme is the outstanding man. Whereas his 
brother has the appearance and the illusion of power, Isidore 
is the Town’s master. Not by inheritance or by conquest, 
but by superior knowledge. Scientist and engineer, he holds 
in his hands those countless organisms on which a great city 
depends from day to day. Water, Lighting, Transport. All 
depends on him, he depends on no one. The fruit of his tree 
of knowledge—would you say Wealth, Power?—no: ’tis 
loneliness. And he is alone with wretchedness, for the 
thought of death has bitten him, and his life has become 

A coque 
Of death, which wearies me 


Too sure 
Of the amour. 
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Golden Head, we know, was gnawed by the same corro- 
sion, but his escape was by the counter-irritant of ambition. 
But he is worse off than Golden Head was when the world 
was at his feet, for he knows all things that they are vain. 
The thought of death dries up the wells of life, he never loved 
nor was loved, and the rapture of two lovers before his eyes 
will only draw the bitter word: ’tis naught. He is the spiri- 
tual image of the Town. For there the gods are dead, and 
even wealth is but the foil to bestial despair. Besides, why 
distinguish rich and poor, fate will make them all alike. And 
all alike are scheming or sweating, living or labouring just 
to choke the maw of Death. Isidore de Besme, in numb 
despondency, gives up the game and goes, but one man stays 
wide-awake, his name is Miser. 

Here note well that Claudel’s mind will be haunted, so 
long as it works at all, by the problems arising from those 
huge and growing abscesses of clotted humanity which are a 
feature of our times more than ever before. Miser is out of 
place in the Town, and knows that he is, and being a forceful 
man, hurls himself at the social organism like a battering- 
ram. He hates the walls, and the compartments hinder his 
breathing, it is no thirst for justice or for a better order of 
things that drives him; he is quite human, and still a heavy 
instrument of God’s designs, and his fierce denunciations of 
the Town are in the key of the prophecies against Tyre, 
Nineveh, or Babylon. God has not made man for this joy- 
less, loveless existence: it is flouting their Creator to crowd 
out charity from amongst His creatures; to foist on them the 
Servile State, the play of economic laws instead of the liberty 
of glory of the sons of God. Though Miser never mentions 
God, probably has no faith in Him, he chances to be none 
the less the Avenger of His slighted claims, so deep-seated is 
the harmony between the natural and the supernatural orders 
of Creation. Miser as a human personality is up against the 
scorn of his rights and will establish them by main force did 
it bring the social framework down in ruin; but the rights in 
question are the Master’s own as much as the man’s. Miser, 
all through, feels that he is carrying out a sacred duty. 
Besides, he is all action and cannot spare time to enquire 
into his own motives. 
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Miser, the curse of the Town, is balanced by Coeuvre, on 
whom the chainless Spirit breathes. He contemplates his 
surroundings not with a view to their usefulness, nor even as 
Besme, so as to know and analyze. God forbid that he 
should destroy anything that is! ‘“Whatever is, is right,’’ 
and he voices the dumb essence and fosters the lower being 
in his heart into the higher existence of which he himself is 
in the likeness. With him, matter is ever passing into spirit, 
apparent confusion cries on the hidden order. He is the poet 
of mankind, his breath vocalizes the universe as the organ- 
builder’s diapason. So his verse is a natural thing without 
thyme or metre, but moded by the rhythm of breathing and 
the aspiration of the flame. 

How then is he, too, discontented? Because men do not 
understand his harmonies and are estranged rather than 
reconciled. However, if he cannot sing to them he will sing 
for them. But why sing at all, or for whom sing? Deep 
silence engulfs the song, no response but an echo of the ‘‘odd 
unmated line’ : 

Doubt all around is, echo terrifies. 

No word but love implies, 

And yet though love this heart o’erbrim 

Who loves me, or can say that I love him? 
Ceeuvre, like the rest is ignorant of God, though saint-like 
he obeys Whom he sees not. This word returning on itself, 
shall it find a listener ever? 

All at once an answer comes and an urgent question, not 
from God—from Woman. Lala, beloved of Lambert de 
Besme, at Coeuvre’s feet entreats to be his wife. So his odd 
unmated song finds rhyme and antistrophe. Here, as in 
Golden Head, woman appears as lightning in the dark, dazz- 
ling, revealing, but disappointing. She can offer him the 
whole sum of sensual delight, but her soul cannot be shared; 
that makes all things one, ’tis true, but that is not the Being 
in Whom all good is common property. The soul evades as 
God does, only in God attained at last can soul be conjoint 
with soul. So the solemn wedding which ends the First Act 
is heavy with boding. Paradise is not on earth any more. 

Therefore Lala, soon after bearing him a son, goes her 
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way. The squall of riot, raised by Miser, puffs upon the 
Town and Lala is rapt away to speak promise and fallacy in 
copious measure to the mob at the crossroads. But she plans 
the City of the Future, whereas Miser thinks but of blotting 
out the Bad old Town. 

Her plan is beautiful: Justice based on Love, a veritable 
New Jerusalem. Woman lost us Eden, she is for ever raising 
the mirage of Paradise Regained. Trust her not, for the 
flaming sword still guards the forbidden gate, but do not 
overmuch mistrust, for the longing she inspires is not all 
vain, since the Kingdom of God is within us. At the end of 
the play, Lala is to utter in dim oracle the gist of all that 
Claudel has to say of woman throughout his drama, what is, 
here below, the business of her allurement: 

I am the promise not to be fulfilled, 
To this is all my graciousness distilled. 

Meanwhile, Miser’s men destroy the Town: Lambert sinks 
among the tombs, Isidore is killed by the rioters; Coeuvre 
vanishes into a mysterious refuge, taking with him a 
sapphire, the gift of de Besme before he died. The rest set up 
the well-tempered commonwealth preached by Lala. Fif- 
teen years of tearing and rending ensue. Peace of exhaustion 
amid ruins, and once more Spring is here. The conquerors 
gather round Miser to offer him the kingdom since they have 
seen for themselves that one man and one alone can make or 
keep an Ordered State. He refuses and departs, for all he 
prizes is liberty, and this he claims as guerdon for shattering 
the taskmaster’s yoke about their necks. But before he goes 
he appoints to succeed him Ivor, son of Coeuvre and Lala. 
Ivor ponders how to use the sovereign power: The Prince 
cannot think to compass the happiness of the community, 
for that is not man’s portion here; neither can he govern for 
his own self, since the Prince is not an end but a means— 
what then is the aim‘of social man? Golden Head had failed 
to answer, but from the outset of this play it is the main 
question. To Ivor, perplexed and pondering, enters Coeuvre 
his father, in pontifical array with a train of clerics. During 
his long retirement he had been meditating on the last words 
of de Besme, his will and testament: 
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I say that all things doth nothingness underlie 
Baffling the mind’s whole grasp, and that is why 
Well-school’d to elemental forces’ play 

Contact I plann’d to take the place of knowing 
And so to find how Being sets things going, 
Aye, how to trap it even so. 

Here is the dilemma: Since the basis of reality eludes our 
mind’s grasp, what shall we call it? The void in which our 
thought is lost to sight, nothingness (as Besme says) and 
the sum of all things Maya, phantasmagoria, born of us 
and nothingness like us; or the sole essential Being, self- 
subsistent, the basis of our existence and that of the universal 
scheme? If we adopt the second alternative, we are saved 
from Death, no external riot shall mask the underlying 
order, and the universe, ourselves included, shall seem a 
complete mode of not being That which Is, and in this Single 
Being which upholds it, it finds that unity and concord to 
which the poet erstwhile could not refuse either his ear or his 
voice. For we are not free and independent voters between 
Being and Not-Being; the deepest need of our nature, the 
soul-cry that cannot be stifled, the question incessantly aris- 
ing, by main force drives us on to the worship of God. 
Doubtless we do not see Him, but we cannot help feeling 
Him, or tasting, as it were. It made Coeuvre a Christian, 
then a Bishop—to the sapphire of Isidore he joins the 
amethyst. As there could not be a world at all if there were 
no God keeping things together and drawing them to con- 
summation, neither can there be a veritable City without a 
central shrine for prayer and worship. So in a blaze of 
intellectual light Coeuvre intones the Credo of the Councils. 
Claudel’s conversion began in 1883; Golden Head was writ- 
ten in 1889 a year before his public profession, and The 
Town in 1890 forms the solemn proclamation of his conver- 
sion. It carries on the first drama and completes it on a 
higher plane. This is worth noting, as in all Claudel’s great 
plays there is a spiritual sequence of the Higher Logic. 

Joxun O’Connor. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND FREE-WILL 


IN the course of a long and interesting correspondence 
between William James and Shadworth H. Hodgson on the 
subject of free-will, the latter writes as follows: ‘‘Let us, as 
you say, have no more ‘gnashing of the teeth over the free- 
will business’ ; let us agree to differ. The best of it is that we 
both believe in the reality of free-will, only that I think it 
can be reconciled with determinism, while you think in- 
determinism is required to make it conceivable.’’! 

Although some fifty years have passed since these words 
were written discussion concerning the freedom of the will 
and determinism continues varied only in its mode of pre- 
sentation. The same difficulties which confronted the writers 
just mentioned confront the psychologist of to-day. These 
difficulties arise in fact from differences of opinion concern- 
ing the meaning of free-will on the one hand and determinism 
on the other. At bottom the problems involved are specula- 
tive rather than empiric, and the controversy to which we 
have alluded was conducted rather on the former than on the 
latter plane. 

With the rise of modern empirical psychology and its 
recent developments in the direction of the study of per- 
sonality, character, temperament and behaviour, as well as 
of psychopathic personalities and conduct, the question of 
freedom in human acts has become more acute. In the 
present essay the writer seeks to enquire into the meaning of 
psychological determinism and its relation to free-will, con- 
sidering this question in the light of contemporary psycho- 
logical investigation and practice rather than in that of pure 
philosophy. 

The terms ‘‘psychological’’ or ‘‘psychical determinism” 
are in constant use in the psychological literature of the day. 
It is assumed, for instance, that everything in the psychical 
process is determined. This indeed is even more than a mere 
assumption or working hypothesis; it amounts to a profound 





1 Letter quoted in The Thought and Character of William James, by 
Ralph Barton Perry, I, p. 639. 
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conviction among those whose practice in psycho-therapy 
renders them familiar with the unconscious links which bind 
the apparently disconnected psychical processes together. 
Popular psychology is full of explanations of conduct as due 
to this or that or some other ‘‘determinant.’’ The subject of 
determining motives looms larger. Physiology also has its 
contribution to make as to the determining influences on 
physique and temperament, and in consequence on charac- 
ter and behaviour, of the glands of internal secretion, or 
endocrine glands, such as the thyroid, the pituitary, the 
adrenals, and the rest. Both the psychical and physical 
development of the individual are profoundly influenced by 
the activities of these glands, picturesquely alluded to by 
some writers as ‘‘the glands of destiny or of personality.”’ 


The cumulative effect of all these discoveries in the domain 
of psychology and physiology is to bring about an attitude 
of doubt as to the reality of the belief in free-will, and to 
induce a kind of fatalistic outlook which, as William James 
remarked, is ‘‘radically vicious.’’ ‘‘When a man has let 
himself go time after time,’’ he writes, ‘‘he easily becomes 
impressed with the enormously preponderating influences of 
circumstances, hereditary habits and temporary bodily dis- 
positions over what might seem a spontaneity born for the 
occasion. ‘All is fate, he then says, ‘all is resultant of what 
pre-exists.’ Doubt of this particular truth (i.e. freedom),”’ 
he continues, ‘‘will therefore probably be open to us to the 
end of time and the most that a believer in free-will can ever 
do will be to show that the deterministic arguments are not 
coercive. That they are seductive, I am the last to deny; nor 
do I deny that effort may be needed to keep the faith in 
freedom, when they press upon it, upright in the mind.’”* 
James is also of the opinion ‘‘that the question of free-will is 
insoluble on strictly psychological grounds.’’ 

Apart however from the questioning of critical philosophy 
and of science, and apart from any doctrine of the nature of 
will and of freedom, it is a matter of almost universal belief 
that man is indeed a free-willing, self-determining being, 





2 Principles of Psychology, Il, 574 seq. 
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morally responsible for his conduct, capable under normal 
circumstances and conditions of making rational judgments, 
deliberate choices, and in general of exercising some degree 
of control over himself, his impulses and desires. It is on the 
basis of this belief that society is organized and developed 
for its welfare as a whole and that of the individuals who 
constitute it. Whilst therefore we are ready to accept the 
postulate of determinism in regard to science, as we shall 
explain further on, we hesitate to do so in regard to psy- 
chology and the psychical processes of the human mind. 
Psychology, in proclaiming its adherence to this postulate of 
determinism, is exposed to the charge or at least to the 
suspicion of being destructive of, or hostile to, the common 
belief in freedom. That such suspicion and fear is shown at 
all, shows the immense importance attached to the belief in 
freedom. Apart from all its social implications, this belief 
appears to be intimately associated with the sense of integrity 
of the entire personality. Everything connected with the 
integrity of our minds is felt to be of the greatest importance 
to the conception we have of our Self or our Ego. 

The question is whether the individual is merely a part of 
some mechanically conceived whole, or whether he has an 
autonomy of self-determination. The general belief is in 
favour of the latter conception of the Ego in relation to the 
universe at large. This seems to be supported by comparing 
our attitude to physical and mental illness; the latter is 
looked upon as in some way derogatory to our nature. Were 
not the insane in days gone by treated as criminals rather 
than as sick? And do we not often to-day look upon the 
neurotic person, if not as a malingerer, at least a bore? 
Physical illness by comparison receives far more sympathy 
on the whole than mental illness. 

We must however pass from these random reflections to 
come to the immediate problem we have proposed for con- 
sideration, namely the meaning of determinism and freedom 
for psychology. The psychologist, as well as the layman in 
this subject, is confronted by the dual experience of freedom 
and determinism which philosophy throughout the ages has 
sought to explain, and to reconcile. Since the day, not long 
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distant, when modern empirical psychology began to detach 
itself from philosophical speculation, and to embark on its 
journey of exploration into the highways and by-ways of the 
human mind, of personality and behaviour, it has been 
implicitly governed by the assumption or postulate on which 
all natural science rests, and without which it is held that no 
science is possible. This postulate is that of the Uniformity 
of Nature, which assumes that there is to be found an orderly 
sequence in the phenomena of the universe. Whether the 
assumption is found ultimately to be valid is another ques- 
tion altogether; but science is based on the principle that 
every event has some determinable and determining cause. 
If it were not so, there could be no kind of explanatory but 
only descriptive science or knowledge. Psychology, in so 
far as it is an experimental and explanatory science, rests 
on a like foundation of determinism. As Professor John 
Lindworsky, S.J., puts it, ‘‘As soon as uniformities are 
recognizable one is in a position on the appearance of condi- 
tions which universally precede a determined phenomenon 
or even as soon as certain conditions are fulfilled to predict 
what results will appear. This type of explanation presumes 
therefore the observation of uniformities in psychical or 
mental events. Whether such uniformities exist in conscious 
life can only be shown by experiment.’ 


This, then, is one meaning of determinism as applied to 
psychological phenomena. When therefore we speak of 
psychological determinism, we may mean nothing more than 
the general scientific postulate, on which scientific psycho- 
logy in common with other sciences is based. Psychology, 
as Edwin G. Boring points out, has come ‘“‘to be scientific in 
the physical deterministic sense of science’’; he adds how- 
ever: ‘‘Determinism is far from being the ‘truth.’ The pro- 
blem of freedom and determinism is the great unresolved 
problem of philosophy and the psychologist is quite free to 
make his choice. But if the eclectic refuses to admit freedom 
into his psychology it is because he thinks of psychology as 
scientific and is holding to complete determinism as a funda- 





3 Experimental Psychology, p. 12. 
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mental postulate of science.’’ In taking up this attitude in 
regard to psychology Boring is quite ready to leave others 
‘‘free for freedom, because its occurrence cannot be empiri- 
cally disproved.’”4 

As a psychological problem, however, the question of 
freedom is bound up with the experience of voluntary choice 
and decision. Interesting and important investigations on 
the nature and conditions of acts of the will were carried out 
some years ago by a group of Continental psychologists 
working according to the introspectionist methods of the 
Wiirzburg school of experimental psychology. This marked 
a stage in the development of experimental psychology so 
long devoted to the study of perception, memory, attention, 
and other like matters. Among the investigators we make 
special reference here to the study of Michotte and Priim on 
the phenomena of voluntary choice. The work is an exten- 
sive one and we can but relate the main conclusions reached. 
The task undertaken was itself a simple one, but so designed 
as to cover the essentials of voluntary choice as it occurs in 
everyday life. It consisted in having to choose for serious 
motives between adding and subtracting two numbers pre- 
sented on a card to the subject taking part in the experiment. 
The subject had at the end of each experiment to report fully 
on his experience during the operation as may have been 
observed introspectively. It was found constantly that the 
mental processes involved therein followed a certain course, 
commencing with the knowledge of something to be done, of 
an end or purpose; motives or reasons for acting then inter- 
vened and were subjected to deliberation or discussion. A 
choice is made between the alternatives present in conscious- 
ness, namely doing this rather than that, of continuing or 
arresting a given operation, of doing or not doing some act, 
again for some motive or other. Finally the consciousness 
was reached of decision to act, ‘‘This must be done’ or “‘I 
must do this and not that,’’ or ‘‘do this’’ or ‘“‘do not do 
this,’’ after which came the decision to add or subtract as the 
case required. One outstanding feature which all the sub- 





4 Psychologies of 1930, p. 117. 
5 Volontaire, Louvain, 1910. 
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jects were agreed upon as being uniformly experienced was 
the consciousness of action referred to the Self as the agent— 
“‘Conscience du moi,’’ as they express it. In some cases, on 
the other hand, it was observed that the decision to act was 
reached impulsively without due deliberation or discussion 
of motives. When this occurred it was further noticed that 
the special element of consciousness of the Self as agent was 
lacking. Such experiences were at once described as in- 
voluntary and analogous to similar acts occurring in ordinary 
conditions. With regard to the question of freedom or liberty 
in the act of decision, this appears to have been only vaguely 
experienced, if it was at all. The subjects of the experiments, 
the authors relate, ‘‘never, it is true, had the impression of 
liberty after the experiment unless the consciousness of 
action had been present at the moment of decision, but 
inversely they frequently had the impression of not having 
acted freely although the decision had been voluntary and 
had included this phenomenon.’’ The vagueness in regard to 
the experience of liberty was in part due to the fact that the 
organization of the experiments was not primarily directed 
to the elucidation of this point, for which, it is stated, further 
investigations were required. 

Much attention was also paid in these experiments to the 
experiencing of motives and of motivation as concerned with 
the act of choice. Various theories are current in psychology 
on the nature of motives. In this research a motive was 
taken to mean any reason or justification for acting. The 
word ‘‘motivation’’ includes the succession of phenomena 
connected with the appearance of motives in consciousness, 
their evaluation, selection, rejection, and so forth, as also 
their determining influence upon the final act of choice. 
Though the authors continually make use of such expres- 
sions as ‘‘determination’’ or ‘‘determined,’’ they do so only 
in a scientific sense and not as implying any anti-libertarian 
theory of determinism. 

The importance of this research lies in the establishment 
by scientific introspection of the mental processes occurring 
in the act of voluntary choice, and the differences which 
obtain between the experience of such acts and of others 
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which are described as involuntary. The consciousness of the 
Self as the agent in the act of choice is also important, as it is 
upon this characteristic that other empirical psychologists 
base their descriptions of voluntary acts. The question of 
liberty or freedom in such acts still remains a matter of 
discussion. These experiments, however, seem to indicate all 
the elements contained in what we generally consider to be 
a voluntary as distinct from an involuntary act. Moreover 
the consciousness of suspending decision, of doing or not 
doing, contains the essence of that which philosophy main- 
tains to be the sign of a free act. 


It is at this point of the process, namely the decision to act 
which supervenes on that of the deliberation about motives, 
that, as Professor Stout remarks, ‘‘the vexed question of 
free-will as it is called arises. According to the libertarians 
the decision at least in some cases involves the intervention 
of a new factor not present in the previous process of de- 
liberation and not traceable to the constitution of the indi- 
vidual as determined by heredity and past experience. The 
opponents of the libertarians say that the decision is the 
natural outcome of conditions operating in the process of 
deliberation itself. Now it must be admitted that the transi- 
tion from the state of indecision to that of decision is often 
obscure, and that it frequently appears to be unaccountably 
abrupt. This makes it difficult or impossible to give a definite 
disproof of the libertarian hypothesis on psychological 
grounds.’’® 


At this point we approach closely the confines of science 
and metaphysics, and we may ask whether the problem of 
liberty can be interpreted psychologically in the absence of 
any philosophic theory of the will itself. What the psycho- 
logical observer experiences as freedom may or may not 
conform to the philosophical theory of liberty, but it does 
support the supposition that in voluntary acts there is free- 
dom of some kind, such as is not to be observed in other 
acts commonly recognized and described as involuntary. 
The chief difficulty with which the empirical psychologist 





6 Manual of Psychology, 3rd Ed., p. 711. 
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has to contend is, it appears, that of the so-called liberty of 
indifference. Thus another distinguished psychologist, Dr. 
William Brown, a staunch upholder of freedom and moral 
responsibility, writes as follows: ‘‘We can at once dismiss 
any doctrine of free-will of indifference. If we are to be 
psychologists, to believe in the possibility of giving a scien- 
tific account of the mind and its developments, we must 
believe in the general principle of relevance. Whatever 
occurs in the mind is relevant to what has occurred before 
and what is occurring simultaneously.’’’? Dr. Brown is in no 
wise a determinist in the sense of denying free-will, as we 
have remarked already, but his statement seems to imply an 
epistemological assumption that what cannot be observed 
does not and cannot exist. But we cannot stay to discuss 
this point. 

An objection somewhat similar to the above is found in 
the chapter on Freedom in Professor James Ward’s book 
Psychological Principles. He distinguishes external freedom 
or freedom from constraint and internal freedom, which im- 
plies, he says, a certain sovereignty or autonomy of Self over 
against bodily appetites or blind desires, but the recognition 
of freedom in this sense ‘‘does not, however, commit us to 
allowing the possible existence of a liberum arbitrium 
indifferentiae, sometimes called ‘absolute indeterminism’ ; 
for that would seem to differ in no respect from absolute 
chance or caprice.’’® 

Internal freedom, the being ‘‘free’’ to take either of two 
courses involves decision, and such decision is free in as 
much as it is made by the subject or agent and not for him. 
Internal freedom for the psychologist means, according to 
Ward, ‘‘self-determination and nothing more.’’ 

The main reasons invoked for the empirical psychologist’s 
limitation in regard to liberty appear to lie in the rejec- 
tion of the old faculty-psychology of will now generally 
discarded. Scientific psychology will have nothing to do 
with faculties, and Ward, as he says, prefers to think with 
Locke that ‘‘The question is not properly whether the will be 





1 Personality and Psychology, p. 84. 
8 rst Ed., p. 404. 
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free, but whether a man be free.’’ It may be true that ‘‘facul- 
ties’? as such are not an object of consideration for the 
empirical psychologist, and moreover the ‘‘faculty psycho- 
logy’’ to which Ward alludes is something quite remote, 
though possibly in a way derived, from the traditional philo- 
sophy of the soul and its powers. 

With Locke we can prefer to speak of man being free, at 
least when we are studying man and personality from a 
psychological and not a metaphysical point of view; but with 
the philosopher we can also speak of the will being free, 
meaning thereby, as Fr. Garrigou-Lagrange has it, that the 
free act is ‘‘that which the will accomplishes with a freedom 
or a dominating indifference such that it is able not to 
accomplish it, so that although the circumstances remain 
exactly the same, the will is able on another occasion to 
suspend its act and not to act.’’? From the psychological 
standpoint we could substitute ‘‘man’’ for ‘‘will’’ in the 
above statement, and adduce evidence not merely from our 
casual observation but from experimental studies on the 
voluntary act of choice such as we have already referred to 
in support of the above definition. The liberty of indifference, 
ascribed by philosophy to the will, does not mean absolute 
indeterminism nor, in consequence, chance or caprice, as 
Ward appears to think. If man is free, as the psychologist 
maintains, because he has the power of self-determination in 
acts of choice and decision, he is so in virtue of this quality 
of freedom in the human will. But at this point empirical 
psychology can carry us no further. 


A final point remains to be considered, namely that of the 
problem of freedom in the light of the current psychology of 
personality and conduct. This kind of psychology differs 
from the empirical and experimental psychology of earlier 
days in being mainly concerned with the structure and 
dynamic forces of personality as a whole. It deals with all 
those factors of bodily physique, on the one hand, and on 
the other with the psychological factors, such as impulse, 
instinct, emotional drives, conscious and unconscious 





9 God: His Existence and His Nature, Engl. Tr., II, p. 289. 
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motivations, which find their expression as determinants of 
character and conduct. Some writers, perhaps the less seri- 
ous ones, are inclined to treat freedom of the will as a mere 
illusion and to regard the determinism of all these factors as 
absolute. But we find the distinguished psychologist William 
McDougall upholding freedom of the will in words which are 
worth recalling. ‘‘Will,’’ he writes, ‘‘is character in action; 
and in our most complete volitions, following upon delibera- 
tion, the intellect co-operates fully with character. Volition 
then becomes the expression of the whole personality. But 
it is still the working of the conative impulses that spring 
from the instinctive dispositions, impulses working, not 
sporadically and in detachment from one another, but with 
a delicately balanced and more or less harmonious and 
unitary system. Does it then follow that we must accept the 
determinist position, must deny completely all freedom of 
the will, all power of voluntary decision to influence a course 
of events which has been predetermined from the beginning 
of the world? Or may we believe that the course of things is 
not strictly determined and predictable, and that human 
decisions are what they seem to be, real determinants, new 
beginnings from which new lines of determination rush on 
into the future? To me it seems that all we know of Nature 
and of the human mind justifies the latter alternative. The 
only ground for doubting it, offered by the strict deter- 
minists, is their belief in the universality of ‘the law of 
causation.’ But this belief, however stated, is not susceptible 
of being proved.’’” 


So once more we may repeat, psychology can neither 
prove determinism nor disprove freedom of the will. It may, 
however, by the way it selects its data and the mode of 
presentation thereof, create the impression of fatality. The 
psychology of behaviour and conduct is to a great extent 
analytical, that is to say it seeks out and describes modes of 
behaviour, personality traits and psychological types, and 
endeavours to bring the multifarious ‘‘patterns’’ of be- 
haviour into some kind of causal relationship with these other 





10 Outline of Psychology, p. 446. 
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pre-determining factors. This is particularly in evidence in 
the case of psycho-pathology, which has for its field of 
enquiry those behaviour patterns which are considered ab- 
normal or pathologic. Its enquiries lead to the exploration 
of unconscious drives and motives, and frequently the pic- 
ture is presented of the personality being actuated by forces 
which seem to lie quite outside conscious will and striving. 
Man seems therefore far less to act in a self-determining 
manner than to be acted upon or driven by internal secret 
forces. 

On the other hand, and in practice, the medical psycholo- 
gist seeks to reveal these inner unconscious forces, and their 
relation to external behaviour. By so doing he seeks to give 
the subject insight and to restore to him the capacity of 
rational judgment and volition, the capacity therefore of 
adjusting himself with greater freedom to the demands of 
real life with which he is faced. If the psychologist or 
psycho-therapist were consistent with his belief in strict 
determinism, such effort would be in vain; unless, as may 
be, he holds that his efforts merely end in substitutes, one set 
of determinants for another and more valuable set. But this 
he could scarcely do, for on what grounds, one might ask, 
does he judge values in relation to conduct? A strictly 
determinist science ignores the question of values. But the 
medical psychologist, unless he consider values as illusory, 
does have some conception thereof, and moreover in practice 
believes his subject capable of choosing between values, 
though under particular circumstances of mental illness or 
other disabilities his power of choice and decision is in- 
hibited. The task of the medical psychologist is to remove 
such inhibitions in order to restore freedom and sanity. 

Here we must leave the problem in so far as it concerns 
psychology. We do not pretend however to have exhausted 
all aspects of it. There are indeed wider aspects thereof which 
lead us into the domain of theology, whence it may be said 
the problem of determinism versus freedom has its ultimate 
roots. 

AIpDAN ELRINGTON, O.P. 





Plain Talks on Fundamentals, V 
THE GROWTH OF DOGMA 


IN these ’’talks’’ we have been trying to meet the difficulties 
of those thousands of people who say they have no use for 
creeds and dogmas. We have tried to show them that dogmas 
—doctrinal statements—are necessary because knowledge of 
God is necessary, and that such knowledge can be conveyed 
to us only by words. And not only so, but we hold it to be 
a matter of plain historic fact that it was by words that God 
has conveyed the knowledge of Himself, of His love and His 
salvation, to us. We have described, too, the response which 
that historic Self-Revelation demands of us: the response of 
Faith. 

But a difficulty remains. Granting all that has been said: 
granted that the truth of God is available to us; granted that 
we can learn about God through nature, and still more 
through His Self-Revelation in Jesus Christ—a difficulty still 
remains. For what, it has been asked, has all this to do with 
the vast and complex dogmatic system of the Catholic 
Church of to-day as we find it in her dogmatic formularies 
and catechisms? What have they to do with the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ? What is it that we claim for these dogmas and 
formulas? We know that many of them have been drawn up 
only in comparatively recent times; every one of them 
subsequently to the time when Our Lord was on earth. What 
authority do we claim for them? Do we pretend that they 
were all expressly taught by Him during his earthly sojourn? 
Or do we claim that God makes new revelations to Popes 
and Councils and compilers of catechisms, in such wise that 
they can add to the content of the Catholic Faith which that 
Revelation demands? 

We have already said enough to be able to answer with an 
emphatic No. The coming into the world of the Son of God 
is the climax and the completion of God’s self-revelation. 
Beyond that, God’s self-revealing to man cannot go. There 
can be no new doctrine about God beyond what He revealed 
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in Himself and in His Person. He gave power and authority 
to His apostles to teach in His name and to teach His doc- 
trine; to tell the world whatsoever He had taught them, 
whatsoever He had received of His Father from the begin- 
ning. No more and no less than that. On this point the 
teaching and claims of the Church to-day are perfectly clear. 
There is all the difference between the definition of a dogma 
and a revelation. When a Pope or a Council define a dogma 
they do not pretend that they have received a new revelation 
from God; still less do they pretend that the words in which 
they frame the dogma are inspired or revealed. What they 
claim is that the truth which those words enshrine is part and 
parcel of His historic Revelation of Himself. And in so doing 
they claim, not a new revelation, not dictation of the words, 
not inspiration from on high, but divine authority to teach, 
and to teach infallibly. They claim that in virtue of the pro- 
mises which Our Lord made to His Church, in virtue of the 
power of the Holy Spirit, who, He promised, should lead us 
into all truth, in virtue of the promise that He Himself would 
abide with His Church till the end of the world—in virtue of 
all that—the Popes and the Bishops, the supreme teaching 
authorities in the Church, cannot make a mistake and lead 
the entire Church into error. But they make no claim, no 
pretence, to teach a new doctrine; they claim solely that the 
doctrine contained in those words is an essential, integral 
part of the Revelation of Himself to men which God has made 
once and for all. It is important that we understand that 
clearly, for much misunderstanding arises from the fact that 
people confuse infallibility with revelation or inspiration. 

Consequently we see that although dogmas are formulated 
and defined at particular periods in history, some of them 
quite recently, and although the words which compose them 
are drawn up by popes and bishops and theologians, and 
are consequently new when they are formulated, there is no 
pretence that the doctrine which they claim to enshrine is a 
new one. On the contrary, the claim is that that doctrine is 
old, indeed an eternal truth, contained in the Revelation 
which God has made of Himself in creation, and in the first- 
born of all creatures, His Son. 
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Are we then to be forced back to the other position? Are 
we to say that Jesus Christ taught His disciples, for instance, 
the doctrine of Consubstantiality as it was formulated by the 
Council of Nicea? Are we to say that He taught the doctrine 
of Transubstantiation—with all its antiquated technical 
scholastic language about substance and accidents—as it was 
stated by the Council of Trent? That He taught Papal 
Infallibility in the language of the Council of the Vatican, or 
the Immaculate Conception in the formula of Pius IX? Are 
we even to suppose that He expressly taught all these doc- 
trines at all to His disciples? 

The answer again is an emphatic No. The theologian no 
less than the historian will tell you at once that the supposi- 
tion is ridiculous. How then are we to explain the vast 
complexity of modern Catholic dogma? How can we pretend 
that, with all her successive definitions of dogma throughout 
nineteen centuries, the Church of to-day teaches no more and 
no less than the teaching of Christ, than the revelation which 
God made of Himself through Him? We cannot answer this 
without explaining something of what we mean by the 
development, the evolution, the growth or the progress of 
Dogma. 

God revealed Himself through Jesus Christ once and for 
all. He imparted knowledge of God to His followers. He 
revealed to them what He Himself, Who was before the 
ages with God, Who was God, knew and saw. He imparted 
to them His own knowledge. ‘‘We have,’’ says St. Paul, 
“the mind of Christ.’’ The mind of the Church is the mind of 
Christ; and like His mind, and like all minds, it must grow 
in wisdom and stature. 

The self-revelation of God in Jesus Christ was something 
of infinite, inexhaustible richness, a revelation which never- 
theless was adapted to finite human understanding. It was 
impossible that all its richness, all its implications, all its 
infinite applications, should be grasped at once. Our Lord 
did not present the fishermen of Galilee with a complete, 
exhaustive theological treatise. He did not want His Church 
merely to accept blindly whatever He said, and think no 
more about it. His Mother had not done so. She did not 
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merely accept the message from God about the Son she was 
to bear and think no more about it. We read that she ‘‘pon- 
dered these things in her heart.’’ She tried to understand, to 
penetrate into the inner meaning and significance and rich- 
ness of the Revelation which had been made to her. So it was 
to be with the followers of Christ, with His disciples and with 
His Church through the ages. The Spirit of truth was to be 
given her to lead her into all truth. She was to receive the 
mind of Christ in receiving the Revelation of Christ; but that 
Revelation was not a closed static system; it was an in- 
exhaustible, vital, dynamic truth with manifold applications 
and implications, at first but imperfectly understood, but 
which were to be more clearly seen as years and ages rolled 
by, and as Christians realized more fully the richness of the 
Revelation which had been made to them. 

We can see a parallel to this process in our own intellectual 
development. Our minds grow in knowledge, not only by 
the acquisition of new data and information, but by seeing 
new meaning, new applications, of what we already know. 
A hundred different factors may lead us to penetrate more 
deeply into the content of what we already know. A 
hundred different circumstances induce us to define more 
precisely what we have already held vaguely, perhaps 
unconsciously. Someone contradicts us; or someone puts 
forward a theory which we know to be inconsistent with 
some fond conviction of ours. We are compelled to state our 
position more precisely, to try to refute arguments which are 
brought up against it, and in so doing we are making our 
own position more precise; reflection forces us to examine 
what we have long instinctively held and to understand it 
better; we are compelled to bring to the level of conscious- 
ness convictions and beliefs which have been unconscious, 
to give them more exact statement, to define with greater 
exactness what we have always held, and to work out their 
implications in and applications to new concrete instances. 

A still more helpful parallel is that which we experience in 
a long friendship of someone dear to us, for, as we have 
said, the knowledge of God is essentially the knowledge of a 
Person, of a Friend. Long acquaintance, long friendship and 
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affection increase our knowledge of him, not necessarily in 
the sense that we know any more about him than when we 
started, but we come to see him under all sorts of new 
aspects, under all sorts of new circumstances and relation- 
ships, in all sorts of new crises and environments. And so 
seeing him, our knowledge of him deepens. 

The Church has undergone a similar process. The little 
band in Galilee has gone forth into the wide world; it has 
come up against pagan beliefs and superstitions. They must 
be contradicted; the inheritance of truth must be reaffirmed, 
and in being reaffirmed made more precise. Different men 
of different races with different ideas and outlook raise 
different questions, new problems. What is the Christian 
answer? It must be stated anew. Saints and thinkers have 
arisen within the Church herself: they have penetrated more 
deeply into the mysteries of faith. Here are further oppor- 
tunities for stating with greater exactness the content of the 
belief of the Church. The Christian revelation is of infinite 
application; it throws new light on all sorts of problems, one 
consequence of it is drawn from another. As the mind of the 
infant Church matures, her position becomes stated on a 
thousand issues with ever-increasing precision and exact- 
ness. Thus dogmas are defined. Definition does not mean 
that new information, new data has been given, it means 
that the consequences of the original data have been worked 
out; it means that its content has been more exactly stated 
and understood. 

We Catholics of 1937 are the inheritors of a pretty fully 
developed state of Catholic dogma. Implications and appli- 
cations which were scarcely dreamed of in the early days of 
the Church have been threshed out. The Church has been 
compelled to face issues which had then never occurred. 
The mind of the Church has grown under the influence and 
the impact of a thousand different circumstances and factors. 

We cannot find God in dogmas and catechisms? But we 
can, if only we will make some effort to understand them. 
For as with the Church as a whole, so with us as individuals. 
Dogma is not something to be merely accepted, it has, we 
must repeat it, to be lived, to become part of our mental 
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make-up, and consequently it has to be penetrated, studied, 
understood. And it is infinitely worth the trouble, because it 
is based on God’s Revelation of Himself; it is the fruit of 
centuries of painstaking labour and development; it is the 
means given us whereby we may know God. 

That is what is conveyed to us by the creeds and dogmas 
and catechisms of the Church: God’s Revelation of Himself 
through Jesus Christ—no new revelation—but that Revela- 
tion, not merely in its primitive, undeveloped form, but in 
its developed state as it has been pondered upon and de- 
veloped through the centuries by the mind of the Church: 
the mind of the Church stimulated to search out the rich- 
nesses of the potentialities of that Revelation owing to chang- 
ing circumstances and environments, successive heresies, 
continuous contemplation and experience of the Faith once 
delivered to the apostles: the mind of the Church guided by 
the indwelling Spirit and the promised presence of Christ 
within her. That is the heritage which has been handed down 
to us: the heritage which we as individuals must not only 
thankfully acknowledge, but which we must contemplate in 
order to work out for our own individual needs its implica- 
tions and applications in our own lives. So we too may grow 
in the mind of Christ, ‘‘Until we all meet into the unity of faith 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, 
unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ: that 
henceforth we be no more children, tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine, by the wickedness 
of men, by cunning craftiness by which they lie in wait to 
deceive. But doing the truth in charity we may in all things 
grow up in. . . Christ’” (Eph. iv, 13-15). 

Victor Waite, O.P. 
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IN HOC SIGNO 


THE first reactions of a convert are either to shout (forget- 
ting the time it took to unstop his own ears) or to hide in a 
remote spot (unmindful of the fact that very few people will 
be aware of his transfiguration). The tone of the Catholic 
Press and our more prominent Societies suggest that the 
shouters are in the majority. As one who was vociferous, 
anxious to proclaim the new experience, may I at once 
express penitence? I am now silent. Every outward sign of 
the faith is abolished in places where my non-Catholic 
friends and acquaintances are likely to penetrate. If they 
find me in Church or between the honourable covers of this 
magazine that is another matter, such places are proper to 
the faith. The dentist’s waiting-room, the grocery store, the 
lawyer’s office are not proper to the faith but to their func- 
tions; it is in such place that an aspidistra is preferred before 
a crucifix! 

The absence of Catholic tokens does not mean that the 
Catholic dentist, grocer or lawyer is ashamed of his faith and 
lukewarm as to its propaganda. It means that his time is so 
fully occupied in being a Catholic privately and attending to 
his business publicly that he refrains from advertizing a fact 
which he might easily fail adequately to prove or practically 
to achieve. 

In this country the Catholic is allowed out on sufferance, 
our churches are not stoned and our priests are tolerated only 
because the general public thinks them harmless. The Holy 
Father appears in the news as a distinguished foreigner with 
a sufficient number of friends in this country to justify half a 
column in the Press. Were it thought that Catholicism was 
more than a picturesque superstition or Catholics were likely 
to disturb our insular complacency by any act which affected 
the government of the country, there would be a swift end to 
such liberty as we now enjoy. In other words we are living 
potentially in much the same atmosphere as the early Chris- 
tians who could only enjoy the freedom of their religion in 
the Catacombs. 
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This condition does not raise questions of principle but of 
tactics. We desire the conversion of our friends, our heart is 
in the Prayer for England, we know that there can be no 
peace until all are in the one fold obedient to the one 
Shepherd—but we tend to work against one another in the 
furtherance of that desire. The first difficulty is in our natural 
imperfections. Were we all living the sober, righteous and 
godly life it could not be hid—but most of us are hardly 
superior, in that living, to our non-Catholic neighbours. In 
the circumstances we hesitate to commend the source of such 
power as we have in keeping the commandments. Another 
obstacle is in our uncertain attitude with regard to social 
and economic questions. While we are hazy on the subject of 
usury it is doubtful whether fulminations against Commu- 
nism will be taken seriously. There is internal discord at the 
mere mention of Peace. Most of our practical essays in good 
works are easily eclipsed by Quakers and Jews. Though we 
hold the fount of all culture we are, generally speaking, 
uncultured; though we have a perfect liturgy it is not fre- 
quently practised with care and fervour. 

It is happily true that Catholics may be found among the 
most learned, the most cultured, the most holy, the most 
brave, the most humble (and it is of even greater moment 
that they may be found in workhouses and gaols), but they 
are, nevertheless, suspect. Should they, unwisely, talk of 
religious matters, any truth they utter will be discounted by 
their hearers as being improperly biased; it is tacitly 
assumed that our judgment is either not free or warped by 
sustained clerical pressure. 

We need a hiding place where we can become better 
acquainted with our religion and practise the same without 
having to think of its effect upon neighbours who are sus- 
picious of it. Such a place is provided in church, where the 
sacraments may be enjoyed and the essentials of religion 
taken for granted, where we take no thought for the material 
morrow and are able ‘‘to be as little children.’’ Under the 
shadow of the Church, within its many groupings and activi- 
ties—Catholic journals included—we may fall out, argue, 
teach and be taught to our heart’s content. In that pleasant 
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and restricted area we may be at our ease, as in a family 
circle unembarrassed by strangers. 

I feel that it is of vital import that all things within that 
circle should be implicitly informed by the Catholic ethos. 
Art and literature, particularly when of non-Catholic origin, 
should be discussed by Catholic artists and writers in the 
terms of their craft, so that we become acquainted with the 
work of the outside world through both a technical and 
Catholic medium; e.g., we should value a Bellocian criticism 
of the Poet Laureate’s verses, though it had no word about 
the faith, because it came from one who was both a poet and 
a Catholic. The charmed circle can only be inhabited for a 
small part of our lives but we should acquire in it the right 
approach to the ideas which dominate the world outside. 

The noisy extroversial show of modern existence is the 
exact opposite to the hidden and fearful life of the Cata- 
combs .. . as it was also in the beginning. No group of 
Christians at any time has been more successful in propa- 
ganda than those frequenters of the tombs. Sharing that 
retreat we are hidden by as well as from the world, because 
the world insists that we are already invisible and of no 
importance. The hiding is the more necessary because we are 
not presentable, we have few garments and they do not fit. 
Many of us are bad tailors, others spend too long in fitting 
ready-made suits on out-size figures. I recall a small con- 
ference on the subject of Usury in which we aimed at a 
ready-made definition which should prove a goodly number 
of our fellow Catholics to be in a state of mortal sin: ‘‘Usury 
is condemned by the Church, usury is... , therefore all 
receiving dividends from So-and-so Ltd. are usurers.’’ This 
attitude of mind is common among the disaffected. Many of 
us view the modern structure of Society with serious alarm, 
we do not feel at all safe, we do not like Industrialism, but 
just as we ‘‘cannot pack and label men for God’’ neither 
can we pack and label them for the devil. Individual judg- 
ment and responsibility begin and end within the limited 
range of individual experience and knowledge. My judg- 
ment, for instance, upon the meaning of the Sermon on the 
Mount is of little value to anyone but myself, whereas should 
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I exercise that faculty with regard to a Punch and Judy show 
you might be the wiser for listening to me. Owing to the 
many columns of printed matter our presses are panting to 
produce we have the opportunity to pass judgment upon 
affairs with which we are imperfectly acquainted. This essay 
is a case in point; the greater part of my life is spent in 
association with non-Catholics. 

Now the religion of non-Catholic Englishmen, as I saw 
well put by Mr. Gregory recently, is philanthropy. He 
attributed the popularity of Dickens to that fact—and the 
same may account for the Dickens vogue in Soviet Russia 
(very remarkable, but another story). Now there is a con- 
siderable amount of philanthropy in the Gospels! Further, 
a common Christian origin means that there are many points 
of sympathetic contact between Catholic and non-Catholic. 
Generally speaking it is not until we reach the Cross that we 
begin to part company with them. That is my experience, on 
all the points of difficulty: industrialism, usury, birth- 
control, divorce, war, communism—there may be much 
agreement and understanding about conditions and some 
unity in an ultimate ideal (as people in a valley contempla- 
ting a peak of the delectable mountains), but when it comes 
to decisive action, a decision as to the way, we find ourselves 
at the Cross-roads. 

The Cross is the simplest of all signs, much more signifi- 
cant in itself than the Compasses of the Freemason or any 
other emblem. It can be made in the air by a child or be 
carved in stone by a mason; yet we use the sign with freedom 
only in church or home. It is not jangled on the watch chain 
or often used to advertize a Catholic business. What we do 
instinctively in regard to our most potent signal is what I am 
now pleading for in the matter of less vital activities. It is 
wise to keep a play in rehearsal until it is of a sufficient 
perfection to be shown; it is also prudent to have an audience 
which will understand what it is all about. The Catholic play 
is, I feel, under-rehearsed and our environment unlikely to 
produce an audience with ears to hear it. 

HILary PEPLER. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST. THOMAS MORE' 


“NEC enim arbitror levioris esse operae Morum effingere 
quam Alexandrum magnum aut Achillem, nec illi quam hic 
noster immortalitate digniores erant.’’ 

‘For I do not think it a lighter task to paint More’s like- 
ness than those of Alexander the Great or Achilles, nor 
were they more worthy of immortality than this man of 
ours.”’ 

These words of Erasmus reveal the opinion that the 
greatest of his contemporaries had of Thomas More. On the 
friendship of More and Erasmus much history has turned 
and much history is beginning to turn even in our time. It is 
of surpassing interest to observe that Erasmus, the friend of 
More, was also friend of Franciscus de Vittoria, and that in 
his recent volume on The Spanish Origin of International 
Law Professor James Brown Scott introduces the work of 
Vittoria by reference to the Utopia of More and the Jnstitutes 
of a Christian Prince of Erasmus. 

The name of Vittoria rightly finds its place in the graceful 
and most attractive volume in which Mr. Algernon Cecil 
paints for us his portrait of Thomas More. His book is in 
the style less of a chronicle than of an essay in interpretation 
of the mind and character of More. On an early page we 
learn how the young Oxford Platonist (p. 26) is won to the 
Aristotelean tradition by a visit to Paris and by the teaching 
of Jacques Lefévre, in whom the happiest minds and 
healthiest judgments recognise ‘‘the restoration of true 
philosophy, especially that founded upon Aristotle.’’ 
Stapleton in turn assures us that in the maturity of his years 
Thomas More was a master of Thomist text and tradition. 
One wonders to what extent he may have been indebted to 
the Dominicans at Blackfriars in those days, and to what 
extent in his lectures on the De Civitate Dei of St. Augustine 
he may have been indebted to the commentary of Nicholas 
Trivet of the Order of Preachers. Possibly they taught the 
Aristotelean tradition in those days at the Inns of Court. In 
his introduction to The Political Theories of the Middle 
Ages Maitland refers to ‘‘the Inns of Court and lectures on 


1 A Portrait of Thomas More: Scholar, Statesman, Saint, by Algernon 
Cecil. (Eyre & Spottiswoode; 16/- net.) 
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English law and Scholastic Exercises and ‘The call to the 
Bar of the Inn’ which is in fact an academically earned 
degree.’’ The influence of the scholastic discipline may be 
traced in the writings of Thomas More where, for instance, 
he is always careful to repeat the argument of his opponent 
in the words of his opponent. In his visits also to Oxford 
and Cambridge he was fond of following the practice of a 
medizval disputation; and it is known that his daughters 
were skilled in disputation and actually conducted a disputa- 
tion in proper form before the King. 

In his study of Aristotelico-Thomist tradition in philosophy 
(and in the Liturgy of the Mass) Thomas More found the 
conception of ‘‘the good character of natural man’’ which 
was to distinguish the citizen of Utopia and which Vittoria, 
reaffirming against Luther the teaching of St. Thomas, stated 
to be native to mankind. The conception was to be found not 
only among the philosophers but also among the mystics 
and, in its most graceful statement, among the English 
mystics whom More had studied at the Charterhouse. One is 
grateful for a passage from The Scale of Perfection by 
Walter Hilton that Mr. Cecil cites to us: ‘“Well I wot whoso 
might once have an inward sign of that dignity and ghostly 
fairness which a soul had by kind [nature] and shall have 
by grace, he should loathe and despise in his heart all 
the bliss, the liking and the fairness of this world as the 
stench of carrion.’’ Most grateful are we for the claim that 
Mr. Cecil makes, and that he makes good, for Thomas More 
to be numbered among the great English mystics; and for 
the citation (unknown to many) from Baron von Hiigel who 
places More beside Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa as combining 
“‘the fullest adhesion to and lifelong labour for External 
Institutional Authority with the keenest intellectual, specula- 
tive life and with the constant temper and practice of experi- 
mental and mystical piety.’’ ‘“The last word for him,’’ says 
Mr. Cecil, ‘‘as he looks his last upon life is a considered, 
convinced, confident assertion that the soul cannot be ade- 
quately fed upon unsubstantial things—signs or figures or 
tokens as the modernists of the time proposed—but only 
upon ‘the selfsame precious body of Christ that suffered his 
bitter passion.’ ’’ Indeed it is interesting to observe that the 
treatises on the Eucharist and the: Passion were written 
during those last days in the Tower of which St. Thomas 
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wrote to his daughter Margaret: ‘‘Methinks God by this 
imprisonment maketh me one of his wantons and setteth me 
upon his lap and dandleth me even as he hath done all his 
best friends . . . St. John Baptist, St. Peter, St. Paul and 
his most especial favourites.’’ 

Here then is a new note in the biography of St. Thomas 
More (and he has been fortunate in his many biographers). 
Here is English prose written with a grace that never con- 
ceals its power, as in the admirable ending to the chapter 
on Pico della Mirandola or in the memorable pages on Utopia 
Revisited or in the masterly analysis that Mr. Cecil makes 
of the character of Luther and the mind of the Reformation. 
Here, last of all (for which a lawyer owes and makes his 
humble thanks), is the eloquent envoi in which the ‘‘home- 
spun Englishman’’ is commended to his country: 

‘In an England, then, which the lawyer with his love of 
ordered freedom has done more, perhaps, than all other 
sorts and conditions of men to make, none, it may well be, 
is fitter than St. Thomas More to be proposed to his country- 
men as an example of that basic, diaphanous type of which it 
has been said by a modern Humanist that ‘a majority of 
such would be the regeneration of the world.’ For, just as in 
France St. Joan, by community of profession, may seem 
set to purge without offence the too-militant patriotism of 
her people, so he, by the association of a gracious humanism 
and fullness of spiritual life with the ‘legal mind,’ seems 
exceptionally qualified to rid his compatriots of anything 
arid, insular, prejudiced or censorious in their outlook and 
to raise their great love of justice to the plane of equity and 
of freedom until it attain the liberty of the sons of God.’’ 

RICHARD O’SULLIVAN. 
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THE FAITH OF BARON VON HUGEL 


ONE must be either a disciple or a critic. Or, at least, when 
interpreting the thought of a great man the criterion of 
interpretation should be indicated. The trouble with M. 
Nédoncelle’s book’ is that although it is not a simple exposi- 
tion—it is in its way an apology—although his personal 
sympathies are evident enough, his general position is left 
vague. He writes neither as a theologian nor a philosopher; 
and no appreciation of von Hiigel can help us very much 
unless it is undertaken from both these points of view. As is 
stated in the Foreword, certain minor changes have been 
introduced in this English edition. That they were necessary 
is evident from the fact that in the French edition (p. 114) 
M. Nédoncelle stated that von Hiigel’s ideas on the limitation 
of Christ’s knowledge were not contrary to the Faith. 

In England it is especially necessary to be accurate about 
von Hiigel. His influence has been considerable in religious 
bodies external to the Church. In some ways this has been 
good; the massive fact of a transcendent religion has been 
brought home to them. But since the Baron, although 
achieving an ever fuller orthodoxy, never eliminated certain 
heterodox elements in his statement of religion, his life seems 
to offer an example of what a “‘liberal’’ Catholic of the 
future might be; that future when Rome shall be more 
“‘enlightened.’’ This attitude towards him appears to be 
common among the Anglican body, now so unhappily in the 
throes of modernism. It is an attitude which the Baron 
would have intemperately resented! He was fiercely proud 
of being an ultramontane Roman Catholic. M. Nédoncelle 
notes that at the time of the modernist crisis ‘‘he did all he 
could to steady Tyrrell and to dissuade him from joining the 
Anglican Church.’’ 

With the above reservations in mind it is possible to find 
much that is praiseworthy in his book. The chapter on von 
Hiigel’s life and work is admirable. It clears him from the 
accusation of being the instigator of the modernists’ revolt, 
although he must have been at times a most imprudent 
director for adventurous souls who had far less grasp of 


1 Baron Friedrich von Hiigel: A Study of his Life and Thought, by 
Maurice Nédoncelle (Longmans; 8/6). 
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fundamental truths than himself. He was never a modernist. 
For modernism is not a matter of exegesis and criticism: it is 
a philosophy. It found its way into many Catholic minds at 
a period when theological and philosophical formation was 
poor. Originating in Protestant Germany with Schleier- 
macher’s theory of immanence, it resulted in a doctrine of 
continuism, of absolute continuity between the religious 
values discoverable within oneself and the supernatural. The 
thinking subject can only accept what is demanded by its 
own thought. Such a doctrine is obviously fatal to the idea 
of a revelation which is given by God. It amounts to a kind 
of pantheism and is destructive of all religion and worship. 
This perversion is found, implicitly at least, in every page of 
Tyrrell. It is never found in von Hiigel. Much as he respects 
nature and insists on the necessity for its development as the 
material on which grace will act and transform, God for him 
is always das ganz Andere, the totally other in relation to 
us, a Being whose essential tribute is adoration, and if we 
would experience Him we must ‘‘die, die, day and night to 
self.”’ His friends were astonished when he did not follow 
them over the abyss; but he had never been with them. 

M. Nédoncelle’s later chapters deal with various lines of 
von Hiigel’s thought. They provide much information; their 
serious flaw is that they give no indication of his chrono- 
logical development. The study of this development is of 
twofold importance; it enables us to see how as the years 
went by von Hiigel drew nearer to an explicit realization of 
the deposit of faith to which he always implicitly adhered, 
and on the other hand it prevents our attributing to him 
orthodox statements, made at one point in his career, but 
abandoned later. For example, with regard to the first point, 
much is made of his supposed hatred of ‘‘systems,’’ and the 
implied reference is always to scholastic theology which is 
presumed to be a personal eclectic arrangement of mechani- 
cally interrelated parts and not, as in truth it is, a spiritual 
organism docile to all reality. Now it is certain that von 
Hiigel gradually came to understand this truth in regard to 
the theology of St. Thomas. M. Nédoncelle does not men- 
tion this fact. And yet it is of obvious importance, for much 
of the confusion and incoherence in the Baron’s thought 
would have been avoided if he had understood it sooner. An 
example of the second point is the Baron’s treatment of the 
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Petrine texts. Father Luke Walker pointed out in BLack- 
FRIARS (August, 1930) that his book on the Petrine claims 
was written in 1893, and that his defence of the authenticity 
of the texts there given was definitely contradicted in his 
later writings. One cannot therefore cite this early work as 
representative of his final opinion. But no hint of the change 
is given by M. Nédoncelle. 

His book then does little to assist us in forming a judg- 
ment. How are we to regard von Hiigel? As a portentous 
thinker too big for the petty classifications of theologians, 
perhaps too big for the centralized, legalized Roman Church? 
That solution is too easy. And it is, again, one that the 
Baron would have loathed. For humility was his most 
fundamental virtue. As an hypothesis we venture to suggest 
the following. The essential factor throughout his life was the 
submission of his mind and will, through divine faith, to the 
revelation of God proposed uniquely by the Roman Catholic 
Church. He never doubted that the voice of God has that 
one single utterance in the world. But that divine Word 
coming into the human mind is not received passively ; it is 
welcomed actively by the mind, already alive, already 
tempered by its own activity, its special mode influenced by 
heredity, education and environment. It endeavours to 
assimilate the divine Word and to relate it to the truths of 
the natural order—which are also God’s truths. In this pro- 
cess the solitary thinker, living apart from theological tradi- 
tion, may easily come to conclusions which, although he 
fails to realize it, are in contradiction with the premises he 
holds to be divine. Von Hiigel was such a thinker, and his 
difficulties were increased by the special difficulties of his 
time. It seems then that we may regard his work not as a 
coherent whole but as so many ‘“‘quaestiones,’’ so many 
shafts driven into the data of revelation, the outcome of each 
having to be judged by the theologian on its own merits. As 
a pure philosopher he is not impressive; as an investigator 
of Revelation his work varies from profound insights into 
such problems as the nature of supernatural religion itself, 
the relation between grace and nature, the implications of the 
principle of the Incarnation, the light thrown by Revelation 
on the presence of evil, the nature and exigencies of Christian 
sanctity, to definitely erroneous solutions of such problems 
as that of the development of dogma, the foundation of the 
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Church, and the limitation of Christ’s knowledge with regard 
to the Parousia. These errors are grave; but if the above- 
mentioned hypothesis is correct, they do not conflict with 
the Baron’s enduring and sirnple faith. That it is correct is 
suggested by a sentence, rightly emphasized by M. Nédon- 
celle, which he wrote in 1931: ‘‘I cannot completely under- 
stand this great doctrine of the Parousia. . . . Our Lord sees 
something. I do not see clearly what. He is beyond me.”’ 
Is not that the faith of the centurion? 
AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 
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WAR LOANS WITHOUT WAR 


MANKIND may be preparing its own destruction, but in the 
city where I live it all means more and more employment. 
On Sunday mornings at all the Masses in our little church 
you can see scores and scores of new faces—young men, 
whole families too, from South Wales, from Lancashire, from 
Glasgow way, from Tyneside, from Ireland—all crowding 
into our big city (which is so much too big already) and 
mostly finding jobs in the thousand-and-one preparations to 
be made before Britannia can put on her armour again. 

Don’t think that I am condemning the Government for 
rearming. It is hard to see what else any Government could 
do, in face of all the maniacs armed to the teeth who are 
swaggering round Europe now looking for trouble. What the 
Government might have done is to carry out its pledge that 
profiteering would be prevented. That pledge has not 
been kept, and the speculators are enjoying themselves 
thoroughly. One company—formed to produce fighting- 
planes—began in July, 1935, with a capital of £2,000,000, 
doubled this in May, 1936, and issued a bonus to share- 
holders, and then in November declared a 30 per cent divi- 
dend and made a further bonus share issue of one new share 
for every ten. As the ordinary shares were issued at 15/- 
each and by November had risen to 45/-, this bonus issue 
was worth nearly £900,000, on top of the £300,000 distri- 
buted in dividends. 

A little story like that adds interest to the real point of the 
present article, which is not rearmament itself but the 
financing of it. Who is going to produce this money? 

The answer is simple: the usurer is going to produce the 
money, which will consist of bits of paper on which he has 
written his name, and the unlucky people of England for 
generations to come will have to slave to pay him interest 
on it. 

Hitherto (I am writing in mid-January) rearmament 
expenditure has hardly been felt. We have been building the 
factories and tools rather than producing the guns and planes 
themselves, and the Chancellor has been able to finance this 
without much trouble. True, he did issue a proper Loan of 
£100,000,000, starting at 98} and bearing 2? per cent 
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interest (not to mention the usual bankers’ and stockbrokers’ 
commission of 4 per cent, say a modest little picking of 
£125,000), but that was more by way of repaying previous 
debts to clear the way for rearmament borrowing later on. 

But now the programme has really got going, and the 
Chancellor will want plenty more money; so this week the 
newspapers have all been announcing unofficially that a 
really big Rearmament Loan of several hundred millions is 
to be expected this year, perhaps with the budget in April. 
It will be not quite on the scale of the War Loans of 1914- 
1918, and the interest may be nearer 3 per cent than 5 per 
cent, but the idea will be the same—an orgy of profit for the 
big money-lenders out of the nation’s desperate need.! 

Memories are short, but we must try to remember what it 
was that happened when these War Loans were issued. The 
Government suddenly had need of far more money than had 
ever been in existence before, far more money than any 
bankers or money-lenders had ever dreamed of possessing. 
Instead of creating this money itself, as it had every right 
and duty to do (for the issuing of money is a function of 
sovereignty if ever there was one) it preferred to go through 
the solemn farce of ‘‘borrowing’’ it. A small fraction of it 
was genuinely supplied by ordinary citizens who had some 
money saved, but by far the greater part of the “‘loans’’ 
consisted of nothing more than ‘‘bank-credit’’ or overdrafts 
with no security other than the war-bonds themselves—i.e. 
the credit of the nation. In the arrangements for this colossal 
money-lenders’ raid on the nation, the Government is said to 
have been largely guided by Lord Reading, then Sir Rufus 
Isaacs. The result of it was that after the war the nation was 
paying £400,000,000 a year in interest alone, and is still 
paying about £200,000,000 a year in spite of all the loan- 
conversions and reductions of interest; all absolutely un- 
necessary, because all the time the Government could have 
created the money just as easily as the money-lenders did, 
and thereby saved all the interest. 

Every intelligent person realizes this now, and therefore 
any Government which tries to arrange a similar financial 
brigandage is guilty of an impudent crime and its statesmen 
deserve to be tried for treason. 





1 Since this was written the Chancellor has announced that he will take 
powers to borrow £400 millions for Defence over the next five years. 
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Even if such a loan involved no direct ‘‘credit-creation,”’ 
even if (what the financiers would never allow to happen) it 
was all subscribed from genuine savings, the objection would 
still hold good. For those savings too were all bank-loans 
(and mostly National Debt) originally before they became 
somebody’s savings; and moreover, if savings are with- 
drawn from some productive enterprise to put into Rearma- 
ment Loan it only means that the banks must create fresh 
money to replace what has been diverted from true produc- 
tion. And then again, why should even the savers of money 
be invited to make profit out of the nation’s peril? We may 
admire and respect those who save some money for a rainy 
day or to ensure their own freedom or to finance some good 
work, but we have no reason to be grateful to or reward 
those who save on principle and to increase their money. 
But in any case savings are a minor point: these big loans 
suit the big financial houses, and that is what they are for. 

Needless to say, in all the newspaper talk about armament- 
finance, only two possible alternatives are ever referred to— 
loans or taxation. Orthodox finance asserts that things which 
are soon used up (e.g. aeroplanes or ammunition) should be 
paid for out of current taxation, whereas more permanent 
things like battleships or barracks may be properly paid for 
by a loan, thereby ‘‘spreading payment over a number of 
years’’ or ‘‘leaving posterity to do its share.’’ The third and 
true alternative is never on any account mentioned or hinted 
at—the possibility that the Government (having first bor- 
rowed what it can direct from genuine small investors by 
means of Saving Certificates) should itself create the money 
free of interest, using its taxation to get the new money back 
from where it would accumulate, and so to repay itself 
and make fresh creations possible, instead of to pour a 
never-ending stream of national wealth into the insatiable 
maw of Usury. 

This is what we Catholics ought to be saying, not only in 
England but in every other country, and not only about 
Rearmament Loans but about all Government borrowing, if 
we were determined that the teaching of the Church should 
be heard, that the progress of Communism should be pre- 
vented, and that the millions of men who “‘hardly dare 
breathe’’ against the will of their financial oppressors should 
have someone to defend them from social injustice. 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 
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ERRATUM. In our last Extracts and Comments on page 222, 
line 23, For Communism Read Catholicism. 


BLACK SHIRTS UNDER WHITE HABITS? Notwithstanding so 
lamentable a slip, and an inexplicable suspicion among more 
careless readers of some odd sympathy between BLACKFRIARS 
and Moscow, there are readers of no small critical ability 
who scent a Fascist wolf beneath the wool of St. Dominic. 
Some while ago, in an article in THE SPECTATOR, Dr. Joseph 
Needham found us as Rightist as any other Catholic periodi- 
cal in our disapproval of the Spanish Popular Front, and 
saw a sinister significance in our phrase: ‘‘If the Left will 
not have God, it does not follow that He is on the Right.’’ 
Now Mr.T. S. Eliot, in THE NEW ENGLISH WEEKLY (February 
25), devotes considerable space to criticism of the attitude 
of a BLACKFRIARS contributor towards the abdication of 
Edward VIII. He is brought to the conclusion that we 
“point towards the identification of a Patriot King with a 
kind of Fascist King—with a conception of the Monarchy 
in which the hereditary claimant to our allegiance should 
double the role of duce or fuehrer,’’ and that ‘‘the Domi- 
nicans for whom ‘the visit to South Wales had symbolized 
the return in England of an older and to us a more demo- 
cratic conception of Kingship’ are enjoying the vision of an 
idealized past and preparing the way for a certainly not 
democratic future.’’ As was to be expected, Mr. Eliot pre- 
sents a strong case, which he states with unwonted vigour: 


Blackfriars takes, on the one hand, a sacramental-legalistic 
position. It affirms that if King Edward was convinced ‘‘that it 
was impossible for him to be a real King without Mrs. Simpson,”’ 
then ‘‘Catholics are the first to recognize that it would not have 
affected the reality of the royalty, any more than the morality of 
a Pope affected the reality of the Papacy.’’ I am quite ready to 
admit that the morality of a Pope does not affect the reality of the 
Papacy. But I suggest that the morality of Popes did affect the 
dignity and importance of the Papacy, and did unfortunately 
forward the designs of those persons who, for their own ends, 
wished to bring about what has been called the ‘‘Reformation.”’ 
Blackfriars thinks that the legal consequences of December, 1688, 
have long been forgotten: had James II been dismissed as an 
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athiest, instead of as a Papist, would Blackfriars be so ready to 
forget them? I should not take issue so violently with Blackfriars 
if it stuck to legalism and the ‘‘immemorial hereditary right’’ 
which has devolved in such devious ways during the last nine 
hundred years. But Blackfriars recognizes that ‘‘there was a 
growing divergence between the position held by the Crown in 
constitutional law in practice and in popular myth. The position 
in constitutional law and in practice has been unaffected by the 
abdication.’’ It would seem therefore that it is the passage of a 
“‘popular myth’’ which Blackfriars regrets. Would this popular 
myth have endured with Mrs. Simpson on the Throne? King 
Edward’s exploration of the possibility of a morganatic marriage 
suggests that he himself doubted it. 


We would remark only that Mr. Eliot is mistaken in 
supposing that our contributor regretted the passing of the 
myth (though it is to be reckoned with as a serious historical 
development). Rather did he regret that the myth was no 
more than a myth, and a myth whose passing revealed its 
lack of substance. If we are ‘‘sacramental-legalist,’’ we are 
sacramental first and legalist second: concerned with the law 
to the extent that it safeguards the inward reality of royalty 
of which kingly symbolism should be the outward visible 
sign. We precisely deprecate the Whig constitutional prac- 
tice if it empties that symbolism of meaning. Mrs. Simpson 
at the Palace might indeed have exploded the popular myth 
and have dimmed the glitter of the Crown; but the fiction 
were small price for the reality. We advocate no Royal 
Fuhrer, nor an absolute monarchy in preference to a 
constitutional one; but we question a constitution which 
nullifies what it is meant to constitute. Indeed we are per- 
haps less committed to royalism than is Mr. Eliot; but urge 
that if constitutional legalism is to play ducks and drakes 
with the res sacramenti, then honesty suggests that we scrap 
the sacramentum. 


CATHOLICS AND SPAIN. A friendly Anglican correspondent to 
TIME AND TIDE (March 6th), after quoting at length from our 
comments on the Spanish war, complains that Penguin ‘‘does 
not draw the obvious conclusion that both this mental dead- 
ness and the entry of Catholics into a unity of hatred for the 
Spanish Government are calculated to ‘give scandal’ in the 
original sense of the term, inspiring an increasing horror of 
the largest Christian Church in the world. That this is so is, 
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however, indubitable.’’ We are well aware of it, and the fact 
compels us to postpone consideration of other matters in 
order that we may occupy further space in which to refer to 
documents emanating from Catholic sources which conflict 
with the intensive propaganda which the English Catholic 
press is conducting on behalf of General Franco. In so doing, 
we do not for one moment seek to detract from the high 
heroism and idealism of the thousands of Spanish Catholics 
who (together with others with less certain motives) are 
risking everything for the cause which they believe can alone 
assure the practice of their religion and the preservation of 
their national culture. But we believe that more pacific and 
less partisan Catholic views of the situation deserve con- 
sideration if a balanced impression on the issues is to be 
formed, and if a correct picture of the reaction of Catholics 
throughout the world is to be given to our own fellow- 
countrymen. A comprehensive summary of the attitude of 
European Catholics towards the Spanish War by Miss 
Barclay Carter will be found in the American COMMONWEAL 
(March 5th). Important commentaries on the Holy Father’s 
address to the Spanish Refugees from OSSERVATORE ROMANO 
and ILLUSTRAZIONE VATICANA are quoted. The latter, in its 
September issue, ‘‘after stating that while various outrages 
before the insurrection may explain it, it is a very far cry to 
justifying a civil war involving such appalling slaughter,’’ 
and recalled ‘‘the words of Benedict XV denouncing war, 
since the victory of one side sows in the hearts of the van- 
quished such bitterness as to lead inevitably to a future 
conflict.’’ In countries outside the Vatican City ‘‘we find in 
each small but compact groups of Catholics explicit in their 
repudiation of the Insurgents and in their assertion of Chris- 
tian values.’’ Reference is made to the Belgian AVANT-GARDE, 
the French ESPRIT, L’AUBE, VIE CATHOLIQUE, SEPT, VIE 
INTELLECTUELLE, the Swiss POPOLO E LIBERTA, the English 
DUBLIN REVIEW and BLACKFRIARS. 


A CATHOLIC ‘‘STOP THE WAR’’ CAMPAIGN which has been 
vigorously conducted by a number of prominent French 
Catholics has, however, received little publicity in this 
country. An appeal, among whose signatories appear the 
names of Fumet, Madaule, Maritain, Mounier, Simon and 
Vignaux, was issued in February in the following terms: 
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De différentes provinces de la malheureuse Espagne, des voix 
catholiques se sont élevées pour crier la détresse d’un peuple 
victime de la plus atroce guerre civil. Comment ces voix doulou- 
reuses nous laisseraient-elles indifférents? 

Comment, nous aussi, ‘‘devant Dieu et devant l’histoire,’’ ne 
dirions-nous pas notre horreur des assassinats collectifs et des 
atrocités sans nombre dont l’Espagne est, depuis six mois, le 
théatre? 

Contre tous ces crimes inexcusables, d’ot qu’ils viennent, nous 
devons a notre honneur de chrétiens d’élever une protestation 
indignée. 

Et nous le demandons aussi: ceux qui se firent les initiateurs 
d’une guerre, civile ou étrangére, ne portent-ils pas toujours, 
quelles que soient les culpabilités ultérieures, une terrible res- 
ponsabilité dans les maux et les désordres qu’engendre le conflit? 
Il faut tout faire pour arréter cette guerre fratricide. 

Que les hommes qui forment l’opinion publique comprennent 
leurs obligations. Qu’ici on ne donne pas le masque d’une guerre 
sainte 4 une guerre d’extermination! Que 1a on ne la double pas 
d’excitations ou d’excuses 4 la haine antireligieuse! 

A V’heure ot nous écrivons, Madrid est systématiquement 
détruite, sa population livrée aux angoisses de la mort. Les 
secours en hommes et en matériel fournis par 1’étranger, les 
débarquements massifs de véritables unités militaires, les incidents 
navals qui se multiplient, donnent a la guerre d’Espagne I’ aspect 
d’un conflit plus vaste. 

Ce n’est pas assez qu’une nation agonise, la paix du monde est 
en péril. 

Nous ne nous adressons pas seulement 4 la Société des Nations, 
comme le faisait, dans une de ses récentes résolutions, le Ras- 
semblement universel pour la paix, nous nous adressons aussi 
aux gouvernements, 4 chaque homme de cceur les suppliant, au 
nom du Christ, de faire tout ce qui est en eux pour favoriser toute 
initiative de médiation et mettre fin a l’une des plus horribles 
calamités que l’histoire de 1’Europe ait connue. 


The principles underlying this conception of pacific Chris- 
tian intervention were outlined in a fine article on The 
Theology of Intervention by ‘‘Christianus’’ in LA VIE INTEL- 
LECTUELLE (February 10). He condemns at once the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention (which, he points out, is formally 
condemned in the Syllabus of Pius IX) as a crime against 
charity and a denial of the solidarity of the human race, and 
at the same time the intervention which intensifies the 
slaughter by aiding one side or the other. He shows, finally, 
how the Christian must labour in the face of current isola- 
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tionisms to foster a principled conscience of international 
responsibility. 


CARDINAL GOMA’S LETTER—of which much capital has been 
made both by the enemies of religion and by those who 
interpret the Nationalist campaign as the Gesta Det per 
Franco—is the subject of an appraisal in LA VIE INTELLEC- 
TUELLE (February 25) which demands quotation, if only @ 
titre documentaire: 


War has once again produced a literature. ... Ink as well as 
blood is spilled. While men kill one another, others explain to the 
public why they cannot help killing one another. That is as old as 
war itself. 

But we have here a document whose professed purpose is to 
provide an important section of the belligerents—our brothers in 
Catholicism—with the most powerful of weapons: the weapon of 
interior conviction vitalized by their Christian faith. We refer to 
the Letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. This letter is 
eminently representative of a point of view legitimate in Catholic 
theology. It defines lucidly, and not without a certain greatness, 
the position which has received wide acceptance in Spain as in 
France (indeed, more in Spain than in France)... Friends and 
enemies of the cause of the Cardinal of Toledo have seen to it 
that this document received the utmost publicity. It is significant 
that it was the Spanish ambassador at Paris who was the first to 
undertake its translation into French—and officially at that. The 
Catholic press was less discreet. It is necessary that all be re- 
minded that the personal opinion of an ecclesiastic, even of the 
Primate of Spain, does not involve the Church in a matter of 
teligious politics, still less in a purely political matter, and has no 
binding force at all if it be concerned with advice, however sound 
it may be, on the tactical conduct of war. The Archbishop of 
Toledo himself has taken care to eliminate any misinterpretation 
of such sort—which would have laid a heavy burden on many— 
by not endowing his letter with the value of an ecclesiastical 
document. Whatever may have been asserted to the contrary, this 
opusculum is not a pastoral letter. It is a provisional draft: 
“Notre point de vue a peu de valeur: cet opuscule, qui l’expose, 
encore moins; aussi bien avons nous fait qu’ éffieurer le sujet, nous 
réservant de le traiter plus a fond avec plus de calme et de 
documentation.’’! 

The French reader who recalls a certain Christmas message, a 
message which also had a Prince of the Church for author, may 





1 Unable to compare this passage with the original Spanish, we have 
left it in the French of La Vie Intellectuelle. 
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experience some embarrassment when, in spite of himself, he 
compares the two documents. On the one hand are words of 
peace; on the other words of war. A holy war, it is true. But if 
we recognize (as the Christian conscience of the Archbishop of 
Toledo certainly does) the paramount necessity and spiritual 
value in our day of a religious crusade, it is precisely this that 
leads us, in France, to tremble with misgiving at such redoubtable 
words as these. 


Pére Pie Duployé, O.P., the writer of this commentary, 
goes on to quote the Cardinal’s remarkable assurance to the 
Spanish workers that ‘‘neither religion nor the sword are 
their adversaries: neither the sword whose function is to 
bring peace to Spain, without which tranquil and remunera- 
tive labour is impossible; nor religion, which has always 
been the rampart of the weak and the creator of charity and 
social justice.’’ Pére Duployé remarks: 


It is difficult to see that the sword is being successful in bringing 
peace to Spain; what we do see is that, in order to forestall a 
revolutionary movement, it has provoked not only an atrocious 
war, but also a proletarian movement which is doubtless infinitely 
more deadly than what it sought to prevent. ‘“They have sought 
to save Spain by the power of the sword. Perhaps there was no 
other remedy.’’ But seven months of relentless struggle have 
aggravated the ill without bringing that promised remedy. 

When will Spain revive from her present sufferings? Cardinal 
Goma himself acknowledges that ‘‘she will emerge bloodless and 
impoverished.’’ For long must she nurse hatred and be deprived 
of her joy. Too much fraternal blood has flowed. Is there still no 
other remedy? The Cardinal himself, at the end of his letter, 
seems to have had a yearning for a mood other than his own, a 
mood which, as much as his own, can make appeal to authentic 
Christianity: ‘‘There is no other remedy except Jesus Christ and 
the spirit of His Gospel.’’ May God grant to this martyred people 
the peace for which it hungers, the justice for which it thirsts, 
and, especially to the Catholics under the guidance of their 
Bishops, the charity of which they stand in so great need. 


CATHOLIC REPUBLICANS. Less easily intelligible than this 
pacific impartiality is the position of those avowed Catholics 
who actively support the Popular Front against what 
they regard as Franco’s rebellion. Yet efforts should be made 
to understand their position too before a fair judgment can 
be passed. The position of the Basques involves particular 
complications: honour is due to THE TABLET for its fairness in 
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publishing a statement by a Basque priest of the tragedy 
and the difficulty of the position into which the followers 
of Aguirre seem to have been forced as the alternative to 
individual and collective suicide. The Basque case may also 
be studied at length in the articles on Euzkadi which the 
Brussels Catholic daily AVANT-GARDE has serialized during 
the past few weeks. The leading Dutch Catholic daily DE 
TIJD (quoted by CITE CHRETIENNE of February 20), under the 
heading Linksgerichte katholieken, turns attention to the 
more difficult problem presented by those thousands of 
Catholics (or ex-Catholics) of Spanish blood who fight on the 
side of the Frente Popular; and draws an interesting com- 
parison from Netherlands history : 


It is only with difficulty that we can envisage such a situation 
in our own land and epoch, but we may find a parallel in the 
sixteenth century when the iconoclasts were devastating our 
churches. These iconoclasts were Catholics by birth and baptism. 
The priest-persecutor, Willem van Lumey, belonged to a Catholic 
family. The parishioners of Ter Heyde who could have ransomed 
their parish-priest—one of the martyrs of Gorcum—for a barrel of 
beer, and who refused to do so, were also Catholics. Clearly not 
good Catholics; but the fact that there were so many ‘“‘bad 
Catholics’ is one that has a history behind it. That should not be 
forgotten. Moreover there were many Catholics who, from the 
beginning, chose the party of William of Orange. They did not 
consider the revolt against the Spanish government as a Cal- 
vinistic religious war, and were opposed to the efforts of the 
Calvinists to make it such. 


If one would understand the position of those Catholic Span- 
iards of to-day who side with the Government, we may compare 
it with this situation. Just as the Catholics of those times who 
sided with the States-General by that very fact withdrew from the 
political schemes of Cardinal Granvelle, so these modern Catholic 
Spaniards reject the admonitions of the Archbishop of Toledo and 
other ecclesiastical dignitaries, whose spiritual authority they 
nevertheless acknowledge. 


It is not only a very problematic situation; it is for themselves a 
tragic one. On the one hand they have the exigencies of the 
justice of the Gospel, which they consider have been shamefully 
neglected in modern Spain since the restoration of the monarchy 
in 1876, and to which they wish to respond as quickly as possible. 
But on the other hand, they are the faithful children of the 
Catholic Church, whose hierarchic representatives have chosen 
the other side. For these men, which considerations should have 
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most weight? It is a problem which involves an interior struggle 
of conscience whose solution is not easy. 

All of which, as CITE CHRETIENNE remarks is not to 
approve such an attitude, but may enable us ‘‘to judge it, 
independently of political passions, with the spirit of justice 
and charity which Catholics should never be without. 


A CONSERVATIVE TRADITIONALISM. The current COLOSSEUM 
presents a particularly strong list of contents and an un- 
usually wide range of contributors. Positions adopted in the 
previous issue are maintained and clarified, and receive more 
considered statement in the process: they are important as 
representing a very strong body of intelligent English Catho- 
lic opinion on many of the chief issues of the day. The 
Editor says, ‘We are not in any sense Right or Left in our 
opinions, but eclectic. We would be grateful if our readers 
will not label us.’’ But as he himself goes on to speak of ‘‘our 
conservatism’’ we may be allowed to describe these positions 
as generally though not exclusively conservative in ten- 
dency. COLOSSEUM stands squarely for ‘‘two basic prin- 
ciples: the primacy of spirituality and the need for preserv- 
ing tradition.’’ They are sound and indispensable principles; 
principles which may nevertheless come into mutual conflict 
if the second be not accurately apprehended and rigorously 
subordinated to the first. COLOSSEUM explicitly recognizes 
that tradition is “‘living and organic,’’ but occasionally we 
seem to detect a tendency to regard it rather as something 
static to be ‘‘conserved’’ than as something dynamic to be 
“‘handed on,’’ and there is a hint of a consequent equation 
of traditionalism with mere conservatism. At a time when 
terrible things are being done in the name of tradition, it 
seems particularly important not to restrict its meaning: to 
stress that tradition is for man and not man for tradition; 
that a generation is to be judged less by its conservation of 
the inheritance of the past than by what it does with it, less 
by the tradition it receives than by the tradition it leaves 
behind. It must be urged, too, that we do not continue a 
Catholic cultural tradition which has become devitalized 
through the decay of its informing supernatural principle by 
‘‘conserving’’ the mummy, but solely by revitalizing it and 
reinforming it—or rather, by co-operating with the divine 
Grace that will do so. These observations are not strictures 
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on COLOSSEUM, which has far too firm a grip of its first basic 
principle to be led astray by materialistic interpretations of 
its second. But they are points on which we should like to 
see greater stress at the present time. Though conservative in 
principle, COLOSSEUM is nevertheless liberal in hospitality. 
Some thirty pages of the present issue are occupied with a 
Symposium on Peace and War to which contribute men of 
very varying outlooks and backgrounds. We would single 
out for special mention the contribution of Father Gerald 
Vann, O.P., who develops and clarifies the contentions of 
his article on The Ethics of Modern War in our December 
number. He insists that the difference between ancient and 
modern warfare is not of degree but of kind, since it arises 
from a diversity of object, intention and result. His conten- 
tion that the latter calls for the application of a different set 
of ethical principles cannot therefore be dismissed by Mr. 
Christopher Dawson’s jibe at ‘‘the romantic fallacy which 
idealizes the past, as though wars were just when knights 
were bold and ceased to be so when they ceased to be 
picturesque.’’ It is not altogether easy to acquit Mr. Dawson 
himself of an idealization of the past in his historical 
approach to the problem, but his argument is one that could 
hardly be developed adequately in less than a large volume; 
and his conclusion is our own when he writes: ‘“What we 
want are not pacifists but peace-makers, and peace is made 
by ‘agreeing with your adversary while you are in the way 
with him,’ and by doing one’s best to understand the minds 
and traditions of other people.’’ Mr. Douglas Jerrold’s very 
candid contribution is revealing of a state of mind repre- 
sentative of many who are confronted by the spectre of the 
next war, and are faced with the hideous problem of recon- 
ciling their part in it with their Catholic conscience. As such 
it is important; but it is not altogether reassuring. 
CONTEMPORANEA. AMERICAN REVIEW (February): English 
Monarchy: The Significance of the Abdication: Hilaire Belloc’s 
view: the exposure of the sham preludes the decline of the 
usurping plutocracy. 
CaTHOLIc AcTION (Bombay) (January): Fr. J. H. Lobo gives a 


useful summary of our Peace Number with pertinent comments 
of his own. 

CaTHOLIC WoRKER (March): assumes a more convenient format 
and includes excellent contributions; notably S. Pearson’s 
Communism and Fr. Drinkwater’s Religion and Politics. 
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CoMMONWEAL (February 12): A suggestive revaluation of Francis 
Thompson by G. N. Shuster. 

GK’s WEEKLY (February 25): Text of debate on Communism or 
Distributism by Mr. John Strachey and Fr. Vincent McNabb, 
O.P. 

LITURGY AND SOCIOLOGY (February): The Theology of Sociology: 
A Sociology based on Revelation: mechanistic and organic 
conceptions of human society inadequate and misleading: the 
true Type of Society is the Life of the Trinity and its realization 
is in the Mystical Body. An article whose importance it is hard 
to over-estimate. 

ORATE FRATRES (February 21): The Function of Liturgy in estab- 
lishing Christian Social Order by G. E. Ganns, S.J.: some 
practical applications of that theological sociology. 

ZEIT IM QUERSCHNITT (March 1): Englands Riistungssorgen: the 
Franco-Soviet Pact blamed for our monstrous rearmament 
burden. 


PENGUIN. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


FAIRNESS THROUGH LOGIC 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—I am afraid that your suggested remedy for the logical 
deficiencies of leader-writers in the Catholic Press will not always 
work. The leader-writer of the leader of the Catholic Herald to 
which you take exception on the ground of its being illogical and, 
as a result, injurious to a number of fellow-Catholics had about 
seven years’ training in logic and related subjects. With what 
results ! 

With what results? Well, I find it rather hard to defend him 
because after making fun of his dialectic you admit that the 
general drift of his argument is clear. I fail to see how an argu- 
ment can be clear and yet illogical. And in fact your interpreta- 
tion is neither clear nor correct. It is evident then that you missed 
the point of the leader, which is not saying much for it. 

But was it illogical? 

The general drift of the leader—the greater part of which you 
did not quote—was the contention that in fact the Reds wished 
to drive out of Spain the religion and culture of Spain at any 
price in human lives, vandalist destruction and the smashing of 
the tradition of law and order. On this view, it was argued, 
Catholics who found themselves able to remain impartial must 
either deny that there was any such danger to Spain from a Red 
victory or hold that war was so horrible that nothing, not even 
the resistance to Red revolutionaries, may justify it, or hold that 
the liberal and democratic reforms which preceded the war and 
which had temporarily gone bad largely owing to a Fascist mili- 
tary coup were, even so, more in line with Christian social revolu- 
tion than the reaction that must succeed a Nationalist triumph. 
In answer to these alternative reasons for remaining impartial we 
said as regards the first: the Reds are trying to destroy religion 
and culture; as regards the second: much as we hate war, we 
think it justified under such circumstances; as regards the third: 
we think it an absurd contradiction to support liberal and demo- 
cratic reforms largely initiated by anti-Christians and necessarily 
drifting under such false lead into anarchism and communism of 
a violently anti-God nature, on the pretext of helping to achieve 
Christian social reform. 

Is this illogical? We never said that those who are not anti-Red 
are pro-Godless, though we do not deny that in effect they are, 
though they may not have thought it out. What we did say was 
that those Catholics who remain impartial because they favour 
liberal and democratic reforms even though based on an agnostic 
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philosophy, reforms which necessarily lead to their logical end, 
an atheistic regime after the style of Moscow, are remaining 
impartial because in effect they are supporting anti-God social 
reformers. 

I do not wish to trespass further on your space, but I must 
note that when you attack the logicality of the remark that those 
who worship no God must in fact worship force, you are plainly 
showing a mere desire to fault-find. The arguments in support of 
this view are to be found in any text-book of apologetics. 

May I say, before I close, that I am largely in agreement with 
the views of The Sower in regard to the dangers of the Catholic 
Press. 

I should only disagree with you when you say that the Catholic 
Press leads the Catholic Public. The power of the Press, whether 
secular or Catholic, is in my view very much exaggerated. The 
Catholic Press is certainly as much led by general Catholic 
opinion as leading. And though, as far as I am aware, no official 
or unofficial direction in regard to Spain has been received by the 
Catholic Press, the fact remains that the whole Hierarchy is in 
sympathy with the unanimous attitude of the four weekly Catholic 
papers. This unanimity is expressed in different ways and with 
different emphases, as, no doubt, it would be by various members 
of the Hierarchy, but that is all. Surely BLACKFRIARS does not 
allege that the Catholic Press is even leading the Bishops! 

Yours, etc., 
The Catholic Herald, MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE. 
110 Fleet Street. 


[It is just a matter of the Principle of Non-contradiction. The 
leader-writer was entitled to maintain that the Catholics whom he 
criticized support neither side or that they support either one side 
or the other. But even seven years’ training does not entitle him 
to have it both ways—nor to maintain that an argument is logi- 
cally valid because its drift is clear! But I should be sorry to be 
thought anxious to find fault with The Catholic Herald which has 
set fine standards of Catholic journalism, and is usually quite 
exceptionally fair and hospitable to those with whom it disagrees. 

To the last exclamation: BLACKFRIARS did not allege that the 
Catholic Press is leading even the Bishops; but the contributor to 
The Sower, with whom Count de la Bedoyére “‘is largely in agree- 
ment,’’ quite expressly did so in a passage which we refrained 
from quoting. Here, it would perhaps be unkind to press logic 
too far! 

As a matter of interest: would the Count oblige with the 
reference to one single text-book of apologetics that supplies the 
arguments for the idea that ‘‘those who worship no God must in 
fact worship force?’’ One knows many people who worship 
neither, besides many more who seem to worship both.— 
PENGUIN. | 
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Le PROBLEME DU MAL D’APRES SAINT AUGUSTIN. By Régis 
Jolivet. (Beauchesne; 12 frs.) 


This is a reprint of the author’s contribution to the Archives 
de Philosophie for 1929, and as that publication is not readily 
accessible, indeed out of print by now, the reprint is welcome. 
Readers of the Confessions know how St. Augustine describes his 
preoccupation with the question of the nature and origin of evil. 
But many, failing to realize that that immortal treatise was 
written some thirteen years after his conversion, are apt to think 
that the Saint was speaking of a mental conflict which he only 
then experienced. Yet it is no exaggeration to say that the 
problem dominated his philosophical and his theological thought 
throughout his life and that his solution of it serves as the key to 
Augustinianism and Thomism. Philosophically it cut at the roots 
of Manichzanism, theologically at the roots of Pelagianism. 
“‘What,’’ he asks, ‘‘is ‘evil’?’’ And he answers “‘privatio boni’’ 
(Enchiridion, xi, 3), just as he insists that ‘‘there is no sorrow 
where there is no life.’’ But then what is its origin? Is it from 
God? Yet how can corruption—for that is what evil really is— 
come from the Incorruptible? ‘‘Do not go and say: ‘God would 
not make corruptible natures!’ For inasmuch as they are ‘natures’ 
God made them; but in so far as they are corruptible it was not 
God who made them.’’ This sounds dreadful! But Augustine goes 
on to explain: ‘‘When you hear talk of ‘nature’ refer that to God; 
when you hear talk of ‘corruption’ refer that to the ‘nothing’ 
(whence it came and whither it is tending), yet always with this 
proviso that while the said ‘corruptions’ do not proceed from God 
the Artificer they yet come under His directing power for the 
harmony of the universe and the merits of souls’’ (Contra Epis- 
tolam Manichat). 

We cannot here deal with the whole question of St. Augustine’s 
attitude on the subject, but a conspectus of the problems he had 
to face may be of use. To begin with, he never shows any hesita- 
tion regarding the nature and origin of evil and sin. In his earliest 
works, De Libero Arbitrio and De Diversis ad Simplicianum, as 
well as in his latest, Contra Julianum, Opus imperfectum, on 
which he was occupied when death overtook him, he is clear and 
decided. One difference there is, however. In his earlier works 
he writes as a philosopher combating the Manichzans and dealing 
with evil in the physical world; in his later he is the theologian 
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fighting against Pelagianism and therefore dealing with sin, moral 
evil. Physical evil is ‘‘non-natural,’’ is ‘‘corruption’’ “‘privatio 
boni debiti’’; it is not a “‘substance’’ and Augustine is much 
amused at the Manichzan who said that no one who had been 
bitten by a scorpion would question that that evil was something 
substantial! But the real problem lies in the moral order. What is 
“‘sin’’ and whence comes it? Only the free will can cause it. But 
whence came the first bad will? Augustine’s answer is intriguing: 
“‘defectus potius fuit quidam ab opere Dei ad sua opera, quam 
opus ullum’’ (De Civitate Dei, XIV, xi, 1). Is God then respon- 
sible for our sins—for He created us and He could have made 
us incapable of sinning? Augustine is content to answer: ‘‘Simply 
because He so willed it!’’ (De Continentia, 16). And when the 
Pelagians retorted that that was unjust he answers as he had done 
to the Manichzans: “‘vitiorum nostrorum non est auctor Deus, 
sed tamen ordinator est,’’ and he gives the quaint illustration: 
‘when we sing we make pauses at certain definite brief intervals, 
and though such pauses may be styled real ‘privations of voice’ 
(just as evil is always ‘privatio bon’), yet they are duly arranged 
for by people who know how to sing, and they do add a certain 
sweetness to the whole melody’’ (De Genesi ad litteram, Liber 
imperfectus, 25). 

At this point, however, Augustine has to face the gravest 
difficulty of all. For while he insists on the fundamental in- 
equality of all things in nature, pointing out that life is full of 
things we like and things we do not like—‘‘Who,”’ he asks, 
‘would not prefer to have food in the house and no mice, plenty 
of money and no fleas?’’—yet all these things make for the beauty 
of the Universe. It is the same with sin and sinners: God ‘‘uses’’ 
the misdeeds of the latter. Naturally enough the Pelagians re- 
torted: ‘‘Then you are making sin and evil a necessary part of 
the Universe!—and in so doing you are destroying freedom!”’ 
But this the Saint repudiates with emphasis: ‘‘Man is so consti- 
tuted that his capacity for sinning has its roots in a necessity, and 
his actual sin is due to that capacity. But that capacity he would 
not have were he of one nature with God. Yet even that fact does 
not make him sin; he was only able to sin because made out of 
nothing’ (Contra Julianum, opus imperfectum, v, 60). In other 
words we are by the very fact of our creation out of nothing 
“‘defectible’’—not defective—natures, or as Augustine expresses. 
it when arguing with Fortunatus the Manichee: ‘‘He who made 
us can in no sense be corruptible, while the things He made can 
in no sense be equal to Him who made them’’ (Contra For- 
tunatum, i, 12). 

To return to Dr. Jolivet’s volume. It has two outstanding 
qualities: clarity and—on the whole—brevity. Further, it has 
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the great merit of giving us the Latin text in footnotes. But the 
references leave much to be desired; they are often incomplete, 
and it seems a pity to refer to the Benedictine edition of 1836 and 
not to Migne which is so much more accessible. In the Appendix, 
pp. 131-162, will be found a study of St. Augustine’s debt to 
Plotinus.! This is peculiarly interesting as showing how completely 
St. Augustine had succeeded in shaking off his Platonic ideas, 
becoming more and more Aristotelian year by year, a fact too 
often lost sight of. Only an Aristotelian could write “‘moven 
pati est; movere facere.’’ Indeed so marked a feature of his 
thought did this become that Julian dubbed him ‘‘Aristoteles 
Poenus’’ and ‘‘Poenus disputator,’’ sneers which did not sound 
well on the lips of one who himself boasted of his ‘Aristotelian 
dialectics.”’ Hucu Popz, O.P. 


GoD AND THE MODERN Minp. By Hubert S. Box, B.D., Ph.D. 
(S.P.C.K.; 10/-.) 


“I am not so presumptuous,”’ writes Dr. Box in his Preface, 
“as to maintain that Thomism alone possesses the truth and that 
all other philosophies are wholly false. Such an assertion would 
indeed be both intolerantly and intolerably arrogant. As Cardinal 
Mercier said,‘Nous ne sommes pas seuls en possession de la verité, 
et la verité que nous possédons n’est pas la verité entiére.’ We 
need to bear in mind Professor Taylor’s warning that ‘too much 
Neo-Scholastic writing tends to be mere denunciation, and de- 
nunciation never ‘‘refutes’’ anyone’. . . . There have always been 
those who are so stubbornly conservative of what is past that they 
relentlessly oppose whatever is modern. It is just this anti-modern 
attitude of the palzo-scholastics that has evoked the unfriendliness 
of many contemporary thinkers towards Thomism.”’ To find these 
words at the opening of a book by a Thomist augurs well indeed 
for the sequel. The anti-modern attitude is more than bad man- 
ners or bad policy: it is bad Thomism. And one cannot but 
express one’s gratitude that this profound study of the relation of 
the Thomist theodicy to that of modern and contemporary 
thinkers should thus explicitly uphold the central Thomist prin- 
ciple of synthesis. 

True, when this has been said one is tempted to go on to suggest 
that it might have received yet fuller practical expression than it 
has. The wealth of quotations from modern thinkers shows indeed 
only too clearly how radically divergent are their views from 
those of St. Thomas; yet often, one feels, disagreement, however 
violent, with conclusions does not preclude hope of some measure 





1 See on this point a most interesting article in the Journal of Theo- 
logical Studies for January of this year by Paul Henry, S.J. 
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of common ground in premisses and therefore of fruitful discus- 
sion. Thomism, as Dr. Box remarks, transcends the limits of time 
and space; the corollary is that its expression, its method of 
approach, its emphases in exposition, can and ought to change 
with the change of outlook which the centuries bring; and con- 
temporary thought will seem less remote from that of St. Thomas 
in so far as we approach the perennial problems from their 
standpoint rather than from his. So it is, for example, that 
Thomists are stressing the essential importance of intuition in the 
Thomist psychology, an emphasis which at the least makes it 
plain that Thomism stands between the anti-intellectualism dis- 
cussed in this volume and the extreme rationalism which is its 
opposite; or again that by stressing the humanism of St. Thomas 
we are in a position to find common ground for discussion with 
the pagan humanism which, so anti-Christian in its conclusions, 
contains nevertheless so much truth in its premisses. Only thus, 
moreover, do we by learning and assimilating what is true in our 
age come nearer to possessing the verité entiére. 

These very tentative reflections are prompted by a feeling that, 
in the brilliant exposition of contemporary thought with which 
Dr. Box’s learning provides us, and his masterly summary of the 
Thomist position, there is more of juxtaposition and less of ex- 
ploration of possible rapprochement than there might well have 
been; perhaps this is to fall into the stupidity of complaining that 
Dr. Box’s wine, which, as Professor Taylor remarks, is of the 
kind that needs no bush, is sherry and not port. For it remains 
that one would have to look very far to find such an exposition 
and discussion of the two types of thought in so small a compass; 
and though there are judgments here and there which one would 
like perhaps to question, the study must prove invaluable for the 
student of either side who wishes to enrich himself with the 
achievements of the other. GERALD Vann, O.P. 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM IN THE MODERN WorRLD. By J. E. Lesslie 
Newbigin. (Student Christian Movement Press; 2/6.) 


Much of the most weighty criticism of current orthodox Chris- 
tian teaching centres upon the question of legalism. The New 
Testament confronts us with St. Paul’s dictum, “‘By the works of 
the law shall no flesh be justified’’; and a great deal of Christian 
teaching and practice seems to be in contradiction to it. What 
must be our reaction to those who criticize us on this score? Mr. 
Newbigin answers: ‘‘We are inclined to dismiss too easily the 
criticisms which are being levelled against Christian morality. We 
shall correct this danger if we take our bearings by the New 
Testament. ... If we do so we shall find—I believe—that we 
must listen to these criticisms with the utmost seriousness, not 
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merely because they are so powerfully supported and so widely 
accepted, but for the more important reason that they are in 
many respects nearer to the New Testament than a great deal of 
our Christian teaching on the subject. They are in certain respects 
nearer to Jesus and farther from the Pharisees than we are. They 
are nearer to Paul, who was accused of setting law at naught, and 
farther from those who so accused him than we are. .. . Our real 
peril is the reverse of antinomianism; it is pharisaism. We shall do 
well to listen to our critics’ (pp. 12, 13). 

Mr. Newbigin examines Professor Macmurray’s writings by 
way of discussing constructively this central theme; for Mac- 
murray’s conclusion is that only by eliminating the notions of 
duty and obedience shall we arrive at a sound moral theory. The 
good life, as he has stressed, and as we must agree, ‘‘must have 
the whole emotional force of an integrated personality behind it’’; 
but the morality of obedience, he thinks, is mechanical morality, 
an ‘imposition’ (so the author resumes his thought) ‘‘of the 
intellect upon the emotions,’’ and “‘it is paid in stunted life, 
repressed emotions, blunted sensitivity. Upon this blind alley we 
must resolutely turn our backs. It has proved fatal. We must 
throw over the ideas of law, duty, obedience as the basis of 
morality, and make it our first task to educate the emotions in 
objectivity, taking the risks that come from trusting them. And 
then the good life, instead of being the deadening imposition of 
intellectually formulated patterns upon the backward emotions, 
will be the spontaneous, natural, immediate response of our whole 
personality to the real world as it informs our minds and stirs our 
emotions’ (p. 18). Mr. Newbigin agrees with Macmurray in 
stressing the dangers of legalist morality. These he summarizes 
under three heads which are clearly tantamount to a denial of the 
Gospel: (1) corruption of moral motives: ‘‘that seed of ego- 
centricity which turns free, spontaneous, self-forgetting goodness 
into ‘good works’ done with an ulterior motive’; (2) corruption of 
moral standards, following on the legalist supposition that by 
externally fulfilling the law we may regard ourselves as ‘‘good”’ : 
“the Christian is one who has for ever given up the hope of being 
able to think of himself as a good man. He is for ever a sinner for 
whom the Son of God had to die because by no other means could 
he be forgiven’’; (3) ‘‘to make the improving of our character the 
direct aim of our actions corrupts morality,’’ for ‘‘true goodness 
forgets itself and goes out to do the right for no other reason than 
that it is the right.’’ (Here, in this last point, one cannot but see 
a too Kantian emphasis: disinterestedness is not in fact incom- 
patible with eudemonism, as St. Thomas’s moral theory for 
example shows, and one would urge that the danger here is rather 
lack of subordination than of sheer exclusion.) 

The author now presents the other side of the paradox: St. 
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Paul also said ‘‘the law is holy’’; and in a careful analysis of 
Macmurray’s view he finds contradictions and fallacies which are 
due precisely to the exclusion of obedience and duty. ‘“We cannot 
escape these dangers by trying to remove the category of 
obedience altogether. Legalism by itself is the way to bondage. 
But obedience to the word of God as He confronts us in living 
personal challenge is the one thing that can set us free’’ (p. 48). 
Is there a solution to the paradox? ‘‘There is a morality of 
obedience to an impersonal moral law conceived after the manner 
of natural laws, and a morality of obedience to a personal God’’ 
(p. 21). External imposition, regarded as such, is one thing; 
assimilated so as to become the inner law of the structure of a 
being, quite another thing; the first, bondage; the second, free- 
dom; and the Christian life is in the gradual passage from the one 
to the other. Duty ‘‘belongs to the road which Christians must 
travel, but not to the goal to which they go’’ (p. 91); for the 
growth of the spirit is in learning to ‘‘love the will of God and not 
only to obey it’’ (#bid.). 

Some Catholic theology, as an article in BLACKFRIARS (The 
Spirit Quickeneth) pointed out, has much for which to reproach 
itself on this account. The criticism must not be left to those out- 
side the Church, for here as elsewhere it is in part through our 
lack of self-criticism that so many remain outside. Our danger 
too is ‘‘the reverse of antinomianism; it is pharisaism’’; we shall 
remedy licence, not by ‘‘binding upon men burdens too heavy to 
be borne,’’ but by trying to show that the Christian burden is, as 
Our Lord said, sweet and light. There is a tendency to regard any 
attempt to expose the dangers of legalism as an attack upon the 
idea of law, and thus one of the essentials of Christianity is apt to 
be obscured precisely in days when it is more than ever urgent to 
make it plain. This sincere, profound and courageous study of the 
Christian paradox is, then, of importance quite out of proportion 
to its modest size; it hits the nail upon the head; and if it has the 
circulation one would wish for it, it must do immense good. 


GERALD VANnN, O.P. 


SOCIAL THOUGHT AND ACTION 


CaTHoLic Socrat Action. By A. M. Crofts, O.P. (Alexander 
Ouseley; 7/6.) 

As a text-book based on a wide and intelligent use of the Papal 
documents concerning Catholic Action, this book is a helpful 
analysis of the ‘‘principles, purpose and practice’ of the lay 
apostolate. In addition to his use of what may be called the 
Church’s ‘‘constitutions’’ for this apostolate, Father Crofts estab- 
lishes its theological basis, drawing out the implications of the 
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doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ. In view of the break- 
down of sound social life in the present system, he shows that the 
Church must concern herself with human affairs in the interest of 
the supernatural destiny of men. Following the Pope’s constant 
declarations, he emphasizes that Catholic Action is of its nature 
social action, since the Christian vocation to sonship with God 
demands a rightly orientated social life. His treatment of this 
side of the subject will be a corrective for those who hanker after 
Catholic social action on the scale of a League of Nations; or 
whose notion of action is confined to political action with plat- 
forms and parties; or who, depressed by the exclusion of the 
Church’s teaching authority as an outmoded futility or by the 
savage attack on it as a vicious delusion, find comfort in a Chris- 
tianization of the status quo. 

He explains in detail the Church’s plan to train an organized 
laity spiritually, intellectually and morally in order that through 
it she may penetrate the masses alienated from her. He indicates 
the lines along which this organized laity can influence and direct 
the restoration of a social life compatible with the Christian voca- 
tion, and concludes by pointing to the essential preparatory réle 
of the Catholic Schools. Conscious that ‘‘there is too much of the 
mass-output character in the modern formation of youth,’’ he 
clearly sees that unless the children are formed before they leave 
school the chance of proper formation later on is remote. Secu- 
larist standards are already steadily forming them to a view of 
life: they may be turned out not merely ready victims of the 
widespread lowering of Christian standards; the danger is that 
they will be allowed to drift out already saturated with a strongly 
persuasive, because widely and scientifically disseminated, propa- 
ganda in favour of standardization at a low level. 

This book is a text-book: it indicates general principles and 
provides a collection of textual quotations not easily obtainable. 
It is concerned more with general Catholic Action than the 
specialized apostolate of ‘‘ ‘like by like’ without which Catholic 
Action is mere tampering and compromize.’’ This is a weakness in 
the book. It will nevertheless be a valuable help towards a more 
general understanding of a new phase of the Church’s work in 
the world. CEOLFRID Heron, O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM. Articles and letters reprinted 
from the Spectator. Edited by H. Wilson Harris. (Basil 
Blackwell, Oxford; 2/6.) 

A symposium against a Whig background. With surprising 
effectiveness the background renders invisible the one thing which 
might have formed a basis of discussion: namely the icular 
kind of social injustice and cultural disintegration under which 
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we suffer. The result is almost total unreality, from Dr. Inge’s 
quotation marks when he says, ‘“The Church . . . regards ‘riches’ 
as morally dangerous,’’ to the following from John Strachey, 
‘We hold that the essential condition of such equality of oppor- 
tunity is that everyone should enjoy free and equal access to the 
means of production’’—as if the ‘‘means of production’’ were a 
kind of slot machine; from Dr. Needham’s deification of his own 
higher aspirations when he quotes, ‘“The Church must die to > 
born again as the Holy Spirit of a righteous social order,” 
Canon Barry’s exhortation, ‘Christians . . . cannot remain in the 
realm of mere ideas nor in the sacristy or ‘the vestry meeting’’— 
towards the conclusion of a pulpit address securely enclosed 
within the realm of mere ideas, the sacristy and the vestry meet- 
ing. Father D’Arcy contributes an article in which he does little 
more than designate the enemy and proclaim uncompromising 
resistance to ‘‘those who have proudly taken for themselves the 
name of Antichrist’’—a sublimely negative conclusion which 
solves no present difficulties. The one constructive contribution is 
that of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr who summarises three concepts of 
value: 


1. All human actions and ideals, whatever their pretensions, are 
coloured by interest. It is therefore impossible to secure justice 
— by appeals to conscience. 

. The champions of justice must be, on the whole, the poor 


rather than the intelligent. . 

3. The most significant social power in modern society inheres in 
the ownership of a social process as private property.... The 
Marxians may be too dogmatic in their aversion from private pro- 
perty, and may sometimes desire to socialize property which is 
genuinely private and not social. But the whole of contemporary 
history validates their thesis that the present system of property 
automatically makes for injustice; and for a type of injustice which 
undermines the very foundations of society. 


Dr. Niebuhr’s is, indeed, the most suggestive as well as the 
most profound contribution to this book. To follow up one of his 
hares I suggest for our own theological journalism ‘‘The Use of 
the Dogma of Original Sin in Defence of the Economic Status 
Quo.”’ It is a dangerous ramp. BERNARD KELLy. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
My Way oF FaitH. By M. D. Petre. (Dent; 10/6.) 

To review this book adequately one would have to discuss the 
innumerable ideas on all kinds of subjects that are thrown out in 
its course. The Modernist movement naturally occupies much 
space in Miss Petre’s memoir; and its havoc is evident in the 
confusion of mind betrayed in the passages on religious issues. 
An interesting point is the warning one may gather from the 
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remarks on scholasticism of the dangerous effect of a rationalized, 
materialized Thomism which neglects its essential analogical 
structure and interprets it as a continuist humanism. But let us 
leave this sad aspect of the book and accept Miss Petre’s assertion 
that she has weathered three great anti-religious movements and 
can still say with confidence: ‘‘I am within the Fold... and 
nothing would induce me to leave it . . . because I should fear to 
perish by doing so.”’ 

Her account of her family life in early years is most attractive. 
This ancient Catholic family lived in the nineteenth century with 
the manners and economy of the eighteenth. In her account Miss 
Petre includes some shrewd comments on education then and 
now. It was a period before the examination system and the cult 
of games had transformed our youth into enduring adolescents 
and before the psychologist had become a necessary parasite on 
the diseased victims of industrialism. In our time a boy of four- 
teen of the middle classes is considered not yet responsible enough 
to think. In Miss Petre’s childhood, after a child had reached the 
age of reason, somewhere about seven, ‘‘the consequences fol- 
lowed, first, that it was capable of appreciating right and wrong; 
secondly that not only it ought to do right, but that, also, it 
could.’” She adds truly: ‘‘It is this word could that marks the 
great distinction between the theories of education in those days 
and in our own.’’ No doubt there was sometimes rough justice; 
but the immense significance of this view is that ‘‘it was a belief in 
the unquestionable and inalienable moral responsibility of the 
child. . . .’” Schoolmasters might well meditate on that. 

Another excellent feature is Miss Petre’s defence of aristocracy. 
“T have always maintained that those who wish to uphold the 
value and privilege of aristocratic birth must accept one essential 
consequence—and that is, they cannot go into trade or devote 
themselves to the creating of money. . . . [Aristocracy] demands, 
for its survival, a certain pride which is not compatible with an 
element of servility almost unavoidable in the labour of acquiring 
money. ... I strongly object to the attempt, on the part of some 
members of our class, to have it both ways—to preserve aristo- 
cratic dignity, and practice commercial methods.’’ How superb 
that is! And how Christian! Our Catholic peers might have this 
punctum for their meditation. If Miss Petre had carried her 
aristocratic independence into her intellectual relations with the 
Modernists she would have done them considerable good and 
saved her own mind from subservience to the transient mental 
fashions of our time. AELFRIC Manson, O.P. 


A Rustic Moratist. By W. R. Inge. (Putnam; 7/6.) 


The Devil, according to Dr. Johnson, was the first Whig; per- 
haps Dr. Inge, as he himself owns, is the last. In politics he 
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professes peace and retrenchment (surely more Liberal than 
Whig) and has the courage of his opinions—he never lacks that— 
in deciding against the imminence of a new and terrible European 
war. The attribution, however, is truer of his philosophical and 
teligious temper, which recalls in its way the assurance and 
waywardness of Lady Hester Stanhope, the classical frontages 
and chinoiseries of the period, Judas Maccabeus and Tom 
Bowling. 

The reviewer is a sincere admirer and would not like to be set 
among ‘‘those venomous Roman Catholic journalists who are 
always abusing me as an enemy of their Church,”’ yet he has 
sometimes found Dr. Inge’s strictures on Rome more gastric than 
mental. A slight example: in one essay he deplores the in- 
human Latin doctrine with regard to animals, while in another he 
finds at Toledo the lack of reverence amazing because one may 
see a dog curled up in the episcopal throne or a cat receiving the 
caresses of the worshippers at Mass. 

The definition will not pass that a gentleman is never uninten- 
tionally rude, and anyhow the pungencies of Dr. Inge for the 
most part are agreeably stimulating and even his prejudices reveal 
the depth and height and breadth of his Christian philosophy. In 
the preface to this miscellaneous collection of essays written from 
his country retirement in Berkshire he indicates some of the 
lines of his recent thought. Now is the time, he thinks, for creating 
new Britains overseas, an opportunity we shall never have again. 
He distrusts the opposing ideologies struggling in Europe; fanati- 
cism is the most cruel spirit in the world; fear comes next to it. 
He knows the value of myth but is justly severe to the anti- 
intellectual trend of modern thought and pays a tribute to the 
Christian philosophy he finds lucidly explained in the Roman 
Catholic Neo-Thomists. How much he can say in a few words! 
“‘When William James boasts that he has killed ‘that beast, 
Intellect,’ he might have spared his excitement if he had taken the 
trouble to find out what Nous meant to the Greeks, and Intellectus 
to the Latins.”’ Tuomas GILBy, O.P. 


NOTICES 


Gop’s Way oF Mercy. By Vincent McNabb, O.P. (Burns Oates; 
5/--) 

We have learnt to expect from Father Vincent a freshness, and 
even originality, that sheds new light on and reveals unsuspected 
facets of otherwise familiar truths. In this volume of selected 
conferences we are not disappointed in our expectations. It is 
aptly dedicated to Gilbert Keith Chesterton, for Father Vincent 
shows that same penetrating insight into the hidden truths of the 
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familiar and obvious which was the marked characteristic of his 
late friend. The conferences have, nevertheless, that defect which 
inevitably results from the cold-printing of the fresh-spoken word 
frozen stiff in a verbatim report. Speaking and writing are two 
separate arts; and Father Vincent is known to us as a master of 
both arts. We would gladly have heard these conferences spoken; 
but we would rather he had written them for publication. Yet if 
we could not have his wisdom in the more perfect settings, we are 
thankful to have it in this less perfect hybrid form. It is impos- 
sible to offer any detailed review of the good things contained in 
the twenty-six compartments of this treasure-chest. There are four 
main topics: Mercy, Trust, Hope, and Forgiveness. The general 
tenor is one of fine optimism and sympathetic encouragement, 
and the presentment often paradoxical: ‘‘I must confess I would 
never look at anything hopefully that didn’t contain the idea of 
sin. That sounds ludicrous. ... But. . .’’ This is a book that all 
will appreciate, and many will find immediately helpful. 
H. J.C. 


Purcatory. By Bernhard Bartmann. (Burns Oates; 7/6.) 
This book is the most satisfactory treatment of the doctrine in 
English. It is developed by a sound method. First the actual 
dogma as defined by Councils and Popes is given. We know then 
precisely what we must believe by divine faith. Then follow the 


source of the doctrine in the revealed data, in Holy Scripture and 
Tradition. The process of the development of the dogma—in this 
case from liturgical practice into definite statements. Finally the 
work of reason is shown in its attempt to harmonize the dogma 
with the rest of revelation, and to show how far philosophy can 
determine that the exigencies of the dogma are not unreasonable. 
In this respect Dr. Bartmann might have gone a little deeper into 
St. Thomas’s explanation of the soul’s knowledge after death. 
But his commentary on the Scriptural sources is excellent; and 
will save us from pretending to find ‘‘proofs’’ from texts which do 
not prove but only support. The whole work is built up on three 
truths: the holiness of God which can suffer no contact from 
impurity; the fact that ‘‘not all the dead have attained absolute 
urity’’; and the mystical Body of Christ, the oneness of all the 
aithful with Christ suggesting the idea of intercession for the 
dead. It is one more work that helps us to realize how the 
synthesis of Catholic dogma has its living principle of re | in 
the truth of the mystical Body. A.M 


CAUSATION, FREEDOM AND DETERMINISM. By Mortimer Taube, 
Ph.D. (Allen & Unwin.) 


In this important work a new light is thrown on the problems 
of Freewill from the psychological point of view. The author 
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traces modern scientific determinism to its origins in the writings 
of the seventeenth century philosophers, particularly Descartes, 
Malebranche, Locke, Leibnitz, Spinoza, Hobbes, and Hume, who 
maintained in their several ways that belief in the omnipotence 
and omniscience of God implied universal determinism with the 
consequent denial not only of freedom but also of true secondary 
causation. This theory permeated the physical science of the 
period in the guise of scientific determinism. Such expressions as 
“‘Uniformity of Nature,’’ ‘“‘Laws of Nature’’ and even ‘‘Scientific 
Determinism’’ had a theological significance and are now, or have 
been till recently, accepted as fundamental postulates of physical 
science, although their theological premise no longer enters into 
the structure of scientific theory. The difficulty of eliminating the 
concept of causation, however, led to its re-interpretation in a 
phenomenological sense as a succession of events implying a 
necessary connection between them. At the back of the antinomy 
between determinism and causation we may discern the rejection 
or ignoring of the scholastic doctrine of the real efficacy of secon- 
dary causes in which alone a rational solution of the antinomy of 
Divine Omnipotence and the free causal efficacy of finite existents 
is sought. 


TALES OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT. By Desmond Murray, O.P. 
(Alexander Ouseley; 2/6.) 


In a series of very thoughtful and beautiful meditations Father 
Murray happily combines stories from Sacred Scripture and the 
lives of the Saints, adding many examples from his own rich store 
of antiquarian knowledge. We specially recommend the chapters 
on the Sanctuary Lamp, Light Visible, and the Altar, Stones of 
Life. There is an unfortunate misprint on p. 42 where ‘‘From the 
Exulter’’ should read ‘‘From the Exultet,’’ the beautiful Preface 
sung by the Deacon on Holy Saturday at the lighting of the 
Paschal Candle. As a preparation for the festival of Corpus 
Christi one could not do better than read and meditate from this 
excellent little volume. W.G. 


A LittLe Book OF PRAYERS FOR Peace, taken from Liturgical 
sources and with the Imprimatur of the Archdiocesan 
Authority. (Sheed & Ward; 1/-.) 


Successive Popes have called upon Catholics to join with them 
in begging of God the blessing of peace for the world, and all over 
the world that call is being answered. We cannot better unite 
ourselves with the prayer of the Church than by using the actual 
words of the prayers of the Church, and this little book enables 
us to do so. The prayers are taken from the Psalms, the Breviary, 
the Proper and Common of the Mass; the first prayer in the book 
is an adaptation of that used by Pope Benedict XV. G. V. 
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SAINT FRANCIS DE SALES. By Dr. Michael Miiller (Professor of 
the University of Bamberg). (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 


This is not a biography of the great bishop of Geneva but a 
careful analysis of his teaching as seen by a professor of Moral 
Theology. This should not however discourage the ordinary 
reader from buying a book apparently beyond his grasp. In fact 
the book is a very simple and clear exposition of the doctrine of 
one who was the kindest and most encouraging of saints. If the 
author seems to insist over much on the Saint’s leniency in the 
matters of mortification and self-discipline in comparison with the 
older ascetic doctors such as St. Bernard and St. Antoninus, he 
has in reality no brief for humanistic errors. Francis had to 
deal with a world far different from that of the twelfth and 
fifteenth centuries. Men and women were hardier and more 
down-right in those earlier days, and passions were more violent in 
times more stark. Two hours of oral prayer such as St. Antoninus 
prescribed for his disciples and the continued recitation of the 
psalms ordered by the earliest Fathers of the Church were 
obviously necessary in days when the printing press had- not 
brought spiritual reading within the power of any but the 
wealthiest and most educated. This point seems to have escaped 
the writer’s notice. W..G. 


LIBERTY, ITS USE AND ABusE. Vol. II. By Ignatius W. Cox, 
S.J., Ph.D. (Fordham University Press; pp. 273; n.p.) 

Vol. I established the basic principles of moral philosophy, here 
they are applied to man’s individual and social life. A short 
chapter on International Ethics is added. Though the style is as 
unprepossessing as that of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, this work 
would make a useful text-book for a study-circle. T. G. 


TuirDLy AsoutT Tu1NGs is the third illustrated magazine-catalogue 
of the Guild of SS. Joseph and Dominic, Ditchling Common, 
Sussex, from the Secretary of which it is obtainable on applica- 
tion. Besides information about their work and their products, 
there is plenty of the sound philosophy which produces them, both 
in an excellent preface and in some very wise Notes on Making 
Chasubles and Silk Vestments. 


Publishers of Catholic books have lately been more than 
usually active in the praiseworthy pursuit of making important 
publications available in cheap editions. Messrs. Longmans have 
made three noteworthy additions to their Second Spring Series. 
Maud Monahan’s LIFE AND LETTERS OF JANET ERSKINE STUART 
reaches a seventh printing at the price of 7/6. At the same price 
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appears the late Dr. Adrian Fortescue’s absorbing THE Mass: A 
STUDY OF THE RoMAN LiturGy with the addition of a critical 
foreword by Father Thurston, S.J., which not only brings the 
work up to date by some account of subsequent liturgiological 
researches, but throws some illuminating sidelights on its ‘‘eccen- 
tric but extremely gifted’’ author. A still more enterprising 
addition to the series is the publication for half-a-guinea of the 
complete unabridged text of Wilfred Ward’s classical LiFe oF 
Joxun Henry CARDINAL NEWMAN in one volume. 

Messrs. Sheed & Ward have been even more prolific. Father 
O’Connor’s brilliant English rendering of Claudel’s THE Satin 
SLIPPER and Father D’Arcy’s standard study of THE NATURE oF 
BELIEF are each now obtainable for 5/-. To the three-and- 
sixpenny Ark Library has been added Christopher Dawson’s 
PROGRESS AND ReEticion, G. K. Chesterton’s WELL AND THE 
SHALLOWS, Father Ronald Knox’s BARCHESTER PILGRIMAGE, 
Henri Ghéon’s SECRET OF THE LITTLE FLOWER, and Arnold 
Lunn’s A SAINT IN THE SLAVE TRADE. Another very welcome 
reprint from the same firm is that of Father Knox’s stimulating 
and thoughtful sermons on the parables, THE MySTERY OF THE 
Krncpom: a too little-known volume which, besides provid- 


ing uncommonly good spiritual pabulum, contains a valuable 
and original line of apologetic for the evangelical witness to 
Catholicism. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ALLEN & UNwIN: Metropolitan Man: The Future of the English, Robert 
Sinclair (10/6). 

Borvin (Paris): La psychologie de Condillac, Georges Le Roy (30 frs.); 
L’ expérience de l’ effort et de la grace chez Maine de Biran, George Le 
Roy (50 frs.). 

Burns Oates & WasHBOouRNE: The Catholic Epistles: Text and Com- 
mentary compiled by Robert Eaton (5/-); Seven Eyes of God: A 
Cycle of Mass Poems, Norman Nicholas (1/-); Mother Margaret 
Mostyn, Sister Anne Hardman, S.N.D. (5/-); Explanation of the 
Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, T. E. Bird (2/6); The 
Iniquitous Contract: An Analysis of Usury and Maldistribution, J. L. 
Benvenisti (5/-); What Jesus saw from the Cross, A.-D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. (7/6); Blessed Agnellus and the English Grey Friars, Fr. 
Gilbert, O.S.F.C. (5/-). 

Cape: English Monks and the Suppression of the Monasteries, Geoffrey 
Baskerville (15/-). 

Cary: A Simple Unison Mass specially written for the use of Schools and 
Convents, M. Nowell Smith (6d.). 


CENTENARY Press (G. Bles): The Divine Christ, A. E. Baker (8/6). 


CoLpwELt (for Bruce, Milwaukee): The Gifts of the Holy Ghost in the 
Dominican Saints, Antoine Gardeil, O.P., tr. Anselm Townsend, 
O.P. (6/6). 
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ConsTABLE: An Essay on the Nature of Contemporary England, Hilaire 
Belloc (2/6). 

DESCLEE DE BROUWER (Paris): La Doctrine de la Rédemption chez Saint 
Thomas, L. Hardy (12 frs.); Cantate triomphale du Christ-Roi, Jean 
Massin (8 frs.). 

DotPpHIN Press (Philadelphia, Pa.): The Dominican Nuns in their 
Cloister, tr. from the French by the Dominican Nuns of Corpus 
Christi Monastery, Menlo Park, Cal. ($2.00). 

Epitions SALVATOR (Mulhouse): Précis de Liturgie sacrée, Mgr. G. 
Kieffer, tr. Abbé René Guillaume (30 frs.). 

ForDHAM UNIVERSITY PREss (New York): Cosmology: A Text-Book for 
Colleges, J. J. Colligan, S.J. (n.p.); Liberty, Its Use and Abuse, Vol. 
II, Ignatius Cox, S.J. (n.p.). 

GaBALDA (Paris): Alger de Liége, un théologien de l’Eucharstie au début 
du XIle siécle, Louis Brigué (n.p.). 

HerpER (London): Providence, R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P., tr. Dom 
Bede Rose, O.S.B. (12/-); Why Catholic Marriage is Different, 
Bernard A. Sause, O.S.B. (7/6). 

Ivor NicHotson & Watson: The Philosophy of Religion from the 
Standpoint of Protestant Theology, Emil Brunner, tr. A. J. D. 
Farrar and B. Lee Woolf (6/-); The Beginnings of the Christian 
Church, Hans Lietzmann, tr. B. L. Woolf (10/6). 

Joun StEvENS (Newport R.I.): The Majority Report on Art, Graham 
Carey (50 cents). 

KeGan Pau: The History of the Popes, Ludwig Freiherr von Pastor, 
tr. and ed. Dom Ernest Graf, O.S.B., Vols. XXV and XXVI: Leo 
XI and Paul V (15/- each vol.). 

LABERGERIE: Un Programme réconciliateur proposé par Jacques Maritain, 
Henri Minot (pp. 34, n.p.). 

Loncmans: I Remember Maynooth, Don Boyne (5/-); Marriage and 
Periodic Abstinence: An Explanation of the Natural Method of Family 
Regulation, J. H. G. Holt, M.D. (8/6); Catherine Tekakwitha, Daniel 
Sargent (7/6); A Papal Chamberlain: The Personal Chronicle of 
Francis Augustus MacNutt, ed. Rev. J. J}. Donovan (15/-). 

OSTDEUTSCHE VERLAGSANSTALT (Breslau): Vom Sinn und Zweck der 
Ehe, Dr. Hubert Doms (RM. 4.80; bound RM. 5.80). 

OusELEy: Father Constant Levins, S.J., Lt.-Col. Francis J. Bowan (3/6). 

OxrorpD University Press (Humphrey Milford): Philosophical Frag- 
ments, Séren Kierkegaard, tr. with introduction and notes by David 
F. Swenson (7/6); Séren Kierkegaard, Theodor Haecker, tr. and with 
Biographical Note by Alexander Dru (2/6); The Interpretation of 
Plainchant: A ieee Alec Robertson, A.R.A.M. (5/-). 

Putman: A Rustic Moralist, W. R. Inge (7/6). 

Sanps: The Net, Agnes Blundell (6/-). 

SHEED & Warp: The Foundation of Australia (1786-1800), Eoin O’ Brien 
(12/6); Gael over Glasgow, Edward Shiels (7/6); A Little Book of 
Prayers for Peace (1/-); Meditations for Lent from St. Thomas 
Aquinas, ed. Philip Hughes (2/6). 

S.C.M. Press: Christian Freedom and the Modern World, J. Lesslie 
Newbigin (2/6). 

Wittiams & NorGaTe: The Cult of Our Lady, A Defence, an Explana- 
tion and an Appeal, W. E. Orchard (2/6). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
and published for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., 
Ltd., Rolls House, 2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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